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Air Power Thru Commerce 


i. THIRTY-NINTH anniversary of the Army Air 
Forces was celebrated fittingly on August first and 
the slogan “Air Power is Peace Power,” used on the 
occasion, has been given considerable attention. 

While we won’t dispute the rather well-tested thesis 
that preparedness makes for peace, we believe that the 


program which is most 

closely attuned to the 

American people through 

o tradition and experience is 

* based upon power through 

industry and commerce. The 

mere struggle for military 

tant strength in industry can 

wilt into thin air as other nations with much military 

pomp and few or limited industrial resources have dis- 
covered. 

Like everyone else we know of in aviation, we want 
to see the AAF maintained in strength. This means not 
only an able and well-equipped air fighting force, but a 
strong manufacturing industry and a great deal of effort 
placed upon scientific research and experimertation. 

But let us not forget that the best way of obtaining air 
power is through a strong commercial aviation, and by 
this we mean not only the air transport industry but 
the local operators, the flight training schools, the per- 
sonal plane owners and pilots, the charter operators, and 
the large and growing field of non-scheduled operations. 

In this day of the atomic bomb and guided missiles, it 
seems clear enough that the AAF will rely in the future 
on the transport airplane far more than it ever dreamed 
of doing five years ago. In the future it is not too much 


to say that the transport airplane (whether for troop- 
carrying or for cargo) will equal or surpass in im- 


_ portance many a purely military type which before 


World War II was considered to be the backbone of 
air power. 

Air power is an all-embracing phrase and it connotes 
not only striking power but transport power. We saw 
how the late unpleasantness was a war of movement and 
it would have been much more a war of movement had 
the strategies and planning been more in line with the 
war in the air, and if so much of the planning hadn’t 
been worked out on ground procedures of wars gone by. 

The Army Air Forces can well ponder the contribution 
which civil and commercial aviation made to the nation’s 
air strength in the twenty years prior to World War II. 
So many Army men, whose first knowledge of aviation 
came when they donned a uniform, seem to think that 
everything that exists in American aviation today came 
from the AAF. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
The C-47, which veterans are flying today in an effort 

(Turn to page 6) 
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Heads New Feederline 


Joseph Garside is president of Wiggins Airways, newly certificated 
feederline carrier, which soon will begin operations between Boston and 
Albany, N. Y. Garside has been associated with Wiggins since its 
incorporation in 1930 to engage in fixed base operations at Norwood, 


Mass., and later Boston. He holds a commercial pilot rating. 
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Another first for the U. 8S. Navy 


Phantom, which repeatedly landed and took off from 
the U. S. S. Franklin D. Roosevelt on July 21, 1946. 
The Phantom brings new laurels to its co-developers 
... the United States Navy and McDonnell Aircraft. 


For the first time in history, a jet-propelled plane 
specifically designed for carrier use has successfully 
landed and taken off from an aircraft carrier. This 


“*first”’ belongs to our Navy’s brand-new jet fighter, the ~ 
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ABOVE Every chair im this Beechcraft is 


fitted with an Irvin Chair Chute. The chairs 
have the samc distinctive beauty and com 
fort as the latest airplane chairs. 

BS @& 8 : . : , 
BELOW Irvin Chair Chutes installed in 


; e an Ercoupe. aps chutes fit snugly into 
the post-war chute you've been looking for = svt deviciounk 


ERE is a chute plane owners have dreamed Irvin Chair Chutes are available... now... for 
about ...a chute that combines comfort, con- _ every type of cabin plane...small or large.Write 
venience and beauty with tested safety. Nowyou _at once for full particulars about this new kind of 
can enjoy all the advantages of a chute without _ protection for the plane you own or plan to buy. 
the necessity of “wearing” a chute... or of car- 
rying it about... or of finding a place to store it. 
For the Irvin Chair Chute becomes a part of 
your plane... is fitted into the back of every seat. 
Merely step into your plane and parachute pro- 
tection is yours. Normally, you fly without the 
harness . .. comfortably ... safely. In an emer- 
gency, the chair chute harness is put on ina 
jiffy ... and you are ready for any eventuality. 


@ Jllustration at right shows Irvin 
Chair Chute assembly — to in- 
stallation. There is an Irvin Chute 
for every hind of service... back packs 


... Seat chutes... chair chutes... a 
types and sizes ... standard and ve 
cial model; ... immediately available. 
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IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., INC. 
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ERE is a chute plane owners have dreamed 

about ...a chute that combines comfort, con- 
venience and beauty with tested safety. Now you 
can enjoy all the advantages of a chute without 
the necessity of “wearing” a chute...or of car- 
rying it about... or of finding a place to store it. 
For the Irvin Chair Chute becomes a part of 
your plane... is fitted into the back of every seat. 
Merely step into your plane and parachute pro- 
tection is yours. Normally, you fly without the 
harness . .. comfortably ... safely. In an emer- 
gency, the chair chute harness is put on ina 
jiffy ... and you are ready for any eventuality. 
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IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., INC. 


ABOVE Every chair im this Beechcraft is 
fitted with an Irvin Chair Chute. The chairs 
have the same distinctive beauty and com 
fort as the latest airplane chairs. 


BELOW Irvin Chair Chutes installed in 
an Ercoupe. These chutes fit snugly into 
the back of each chair...do not take up 
extra space ...are ideal for light planes. 
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to carve out a niche in. commercial aviation, was 100% 
a commercial product developed by the airlines. When 
the war started the AAF didn’t have a single order for 
a transport airplane on the books. Yet the C-47 became 
an integral part of American air power. 

The American public likes to get a dividend in its ex- 
penditures for government. In a strong commercial 
aviation the public can get many rewards while at the 
same time knowing that a strong commercial aviation 

‘leads to, and means, a strong air power. 

The AAF must maintain vital bases, it must continue 
to train, and to fly, and to engage in research. But col- 
laboration with civil and commercial aviation will in- 
crease its potential strength many times over. Even the 
Air Power League can take a leaf out of the book. By 
cooperating with such civil organizations as the National 
Aeronautic Association, we can have more and more 
airports, more airways, better landing approach facilities, 
more pilots and more airplanes. Before the war the air- 
lines were the testing laboratory—the proving grounds— 
for engines, airplanes and all sorts of devices. Real 
American air power is not just the AAF, but the entire 
aviation enterprise from the private flyer to the trunk 
route airline. 


The Fortune Blast 


N 1941 the airlines of the U. S. carried 3,700,000 pas- 
sengers. This year the total will probably reach 
11,000,000. In 1941 the airlines flew 1,384,000,000 revenue 
passenger miles. This year the total will reach 6,000,- 


During the war a great many key personnel of the 
airlines went into military service. Of this the larger 
proportion was responsible for building up two global 
military services which performed miracles of safe air 
transportation. Also into the war went half of the airline 
planes. 

Most industries had their hectic spells of confusion 
during the war. The air transport industry ran smack 
into its stage of confusion immediately after the war. 
No one in the industry evades the basic fact that there 
have been, and still are, a great many rough spots in 
air traffic today. From reservations to baggage, delayed 
schedules and a thousand and one “slips,” the service 
isn’t what it used to be. 

Yet airline people generally feel that Fortune Maga- 
zine’s all-out blast at “What’s Wrong With the Airlines” 
(August issue) went far out of its way to slap the air- 
lines. It was a pretty rough article. One got the im- 
pression that the writers had been kicked around badly 
and were trying to take their spite out on the whole 
industry but didn’t know just where to hit and neglected 
to give a rational and fair appraisal of the postwar 
situation. 

Other essential industries got help during the war and 
their weaknesses were excused because of the emer- 
gency. The airlines were stripped to the bone and had 
none of the chances of other industries to maintain their 
organizations or obtain priorities for equipment. If the 
Fortune article is any sample of reward for having 
sacrificed during the war, the future doesn’t bode well. 
A great many problems, such as airports, are far out of 





control of the airlines (which Fortune reluctantly ad- 
mits) but the article as a whole seems filled with spite 
rather than constructive analysis. 

It isn’t always pleasant to fly these days, but neither 
was it pleasant to travel during the war on railroads and 
buses, when those methods of transport were experi- 
encing the same problems that now face the airlines. 
The Fortune article was a bad and unfair break for an 
industry that has tried hard to build up a fine transpor- 
tation system. 


The Connies Will Fly 


ITHIN A FEW weeks the Constellation will be 

flying again and full credit goes to the manufac- 
turer and the airline operators who haven’t swerved 
from their intention of living through some of the most 
unfortunate waves of unfavorable publicity than any air- 
plane has ever had. 

The press stories, through no fault of the wire services 
or the newspapers, were far worse than necessary. The 
confusion resulting from the chain of government pro- 
cedures, plus a blunder by a minor legal employee of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, brought about newspaper 
headlines screaming “permanent grounding” which was 
harmful to the whole industry. 

There was a series of errors in the Constellation hand- 
ling which is worth setting down for the record only 
because the lesson. may result in better handling at 
some future time. 

The first error was within the CAA, which handled the 
Connie grounding in pure routine fashion. Not a single 
CAA official called a single Lockheed or Wright official 
to advise them that certain steps were being taken 
Lockheed read about it in the newspapers. The second 
error came when the manufacturing companies, not 
wanting to be put in the position of battling the govern- 
ment, sent no key officials for a long time to Washington 
to find out what the procedures involved. In bending 
over backwards to be fair and to let the government 
take whatever action it saw fit, the manufacturing com- 
panies unnecessarily hurt themselves. The government 
officials wanted the company officials and attorneys to 
collaborate. 

Third error was when a CAB attorney, on his own 
initiative, called the wire services early one morning to 
give out the startling information that the Connies were 
to be grounded permanently. Just what he told the wire 
services isn’t known, but in his self-created excitement, 
he served to produce sensational news headlines from 
coast to coast which were not based on the facts. Fourth 
error, the least of the four, was when CAA attempted 
to straighten out this news confusion by issuing an 
“explanatory” release which was written in such legal 
terminology that only an expert could figure out what 
was happening. 

But the hearing is over, the CAA has issued its list 
of modifications, the Connies are being modified, and they 
will soon be flying again. The tragedy is that the name 
of a fine manufacturer, and the name of a fine airplane, 
was made unnecessarily black because of a series of 


poor judgments. 
Wayne W. PARRISH 
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THIS EMBLEM: 
YOUR SAFEGUARD 


Since the days when international air transport was confined to 

limited cross-border ventures, the widespread petroleum marketing facilities, 
now known under the single name, 1nrava, have been serving the international 
air carrier business. To many air fleets . . . large and small . . . the nvrava 


emblem is a familiar and welcome sight. 


It stands for efficient, dependable service. It stands for the best in 


aviation petroleum products: fuels, engine oils and specialties. 


More than that, the rnvrava emblem represents the specialized “know-how” 
gained through the years of dealing in foreign markets outside the United States, its 
possessions and territories. This intimate knowledge of the conditions encountered 
in aviation operations in foreign lands pays off in the form of reduced 


expenses and fewer scheduling worries for you, the airline operator. 





“WHAT IS INTAVA?”... The fascinating story of aviation’s international 


petroleum service organization is featured in the new, profusely illustrated 
f EXPERIENCE 


Special Issue of The Intava World. A copy will be sent in response to a 
RELIABILITY - SERVICE 


request on your business or personal letterhead, directed to— Department B-8 


Intava Inc., 25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. ’ N TAVA 


Aviation Gasolines...Engine Oils and 
Greases...Aviation Special Products 
... Overseas Airways Servicing 












SPECIAL ... FOR CAMERA FANS! 


Intava offers $1500.00 in prizes for outstanding aviation pic- 
tures in monochrome or color. Amateur and professional 
photographers equally eligible. For full information and entry 
blanks, write today to — 
intava Inc., 25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
or International Aviation Associates, 
Artillery House, Artillery Row, London, SW 1, England 
or your nearest Intava Marketer 









INTAVA—IN ALL LANGUAGES—STANDS FOR 
INTERNATIONAL AVIATION PETROLEUM SERVICE 




















15 Years Ago 


USS. “Akron” (ZRS-4) was christened 
by Mrs. Herbert Hoover at Akron, Ohio. 
(Aug. 8, 1931). 


equipped 
(Aug. 8-Sept. 1, 1931). 


The Dornier Do-X, flying boat equipped 
with Curtiss 6 aon be age Senet arrived 
in New York, having left Altenrhein, 
Switzerland, Nov. 5, 1930, and flown via 
—- and South America. (Aug. 27, 


National Air Races were held at 
Cleveland, Ohio. (Aug. 29, 1931). 


“Graf Zeppelin” flew from Friedrich- 
shafen, Germany, to Pernambuco, Brazil, 
and returned. (Aug. 29-Sept. 7, 1931). 





25 Years Ago 


The Gallaudet Aircraft Corp. completed 
multiple engine drive and geared pro- 
system at East Greenwich, Rhode 

. (Aug. 15, 1921). 


Loening Monoplane, Flying Yacht, made 
an altitude record flight for hydro-air- 
19,500 feet, with four persons, over 
Washington, New York. (Aug. 16, 


1921). 
Dirigible airship Z.R.-2 (British 
R.-38) collapsed in flight over Hull, 
England 44 officers and men 


Bill 2448 was introduced into the Senate 
by Senator James W. Wadsworth, Jr., to 
create a Bureau of Civil Aviation in the 
=e of Commerce. (Aug. 24, 


The American Bar Association 
Federal aerial legisla- 
tion. (Aug. 25, 1921). 


Mews 





No.-Show Problem 
To the Editor: 

This is the first time in my life that I 
have ever written a letter to any editor com- 
menting on anything that may have ap- 
peared in any publication. But, I feel that 
the article titled “Penalize the No-Shows”’ 
ia the July 15 edition of Amentcan Aviation 
is worthy of comment. 

Por your information, I have flown over 
one million miles in the U. 8S. on com- 
mercial airlines alone in the last 15 years 
- . « IT am a private pilot of long standing 
with both land and pea rating. 

I feel that your article is one hundred 
percent correct! Only—I don’t think it has 


8_ 





been written in a strong enough vein. Un- 
less you travel as much as I do on as many 
different airlines as I travel on, you cannot 
fully realize what this “no-show” business 
really is. But through it all, it is impossible 
to blame the public. The blame rests en- 
tirely and wholly with the airlines them- 
selves. They have educated the public in 
this matter and it is needless for me to tell 
you that the public is eager to take ad- 
vantage of any situation regardless of what 
the situation might be. ‘“No-shows” have 
reached such staggering proportions that I 
have seen as many as eight people not show 
up for a 21-passenger flight. And—the pub- 
Me knows this and there are many of my 
friends who now go to an airport without 
any reservations whatsoever knowing that 
they can get on a plane because of “no- 
shows.” 


I say this is all the airlines’ fault because 
before the war, when air travel was not as 
popular as it is today, airlines pampered and 
catered to the air traveler. They held planes 
for their arrival at an airport—they did 
everything to get people to use planes for 
traveling. And now that air travel has come 
into its own, they haven’t progressed with 
the volume of business and the public knows 
it and takes advantage of it. Will a rail- 
road line hold up the departure of a train 
for late arrivals? I should say not! Will 
the train companies allow you to make reser- 
vations for a trip a month in advance and 
allow Pullman space to be held on reserva- 
tion without @urchasing same until a day 
before the scheduled departure? I should 
say not! But—the airlines do just that and 
in some instances they just keep on hold- 
ing space until plane departure. The net 
result is “no-shows.” 

Air travel today is euch that if it weren't 
for the fact that a business man relied on 
the speed which air travel has to offer—I, 
for one, would never step my foot in a 
commercial air liner. The airlines with 
their present added business both in freight 
and passenger travel have lost sight com- 
pletely of how to handle the public. Plane 
departures and arrivals, except for bad 
weather, are never adhered to. I haven't 
ridden on a plane that either left on time 
or atrived on time in such a long time that, 
frankly, I wouldn’t know how it felt. 

So in conclusion, let me say that my feel- 
ing in the matter is that the airlines them- 
selves are entirely to blame regardless of the 
inconvenience the public causes them. And, 
in turn, those passengers who buy their 
tickets, arrive on time to catch their plane 
ere the ones who suffer the inconvenience 
of air travel. 

ADRIAN LEVY 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Veterans’ Benefits 
To the Editor: 

As I am a constant and appreciative reader 
of your excellent magazine, I wish to present 
@ problem which the aviation industry 
seems to be mishandling. For obvious 
reasons, it is requested my name, location 
and employer be kept confidential, but I do 
think publication of these facts would be 
beneficial to the entire industry. 

In this city there are veteran employees 
(ex-service men) who are working for one 
airline, and are drawing apprenticeship pay 
thru the GI Bill of Rights ($60.00 to $95.00 a 
month in addition to regular company pay) 
while, another group of ex-service men em- 
ployed by another well known commercial 
airline, and DOING THE IDENTICAL SAME 
WORE, cannot benefit by this law because 
their employer will not apply for these 
benefits. 

Admitted that there are two sides to 
the question. Any employee benefiting by this 
assistance MUST BE GIVEN THE JOB HE 
IS IN TRAINING FOR UPON COMPLETION 
OF APPRENTICESHIP (as I understand the 
law) and that is putting the employer over 
the barrel. But the fact still remains that 
many of the interline carriers are permitting, 
even encouraging,—or requesting that their 
employees receive this additional income, 
while other interline carriers refuse to apply 
for the same benefits. 











It would appear with the anticipated e- 
pansion in this industry that all airline 
could apply for this,—or else, at least get 
together on i and all act in the same 
manner. We veterans with the uncooperat- 
ing airlines feel we deserve no “special” 
benefits because we served, but feel we 
should at least be permitted to benefit from 
a law passed for our betterment. Likewise, 
it would seem that airlines offering this 
additional incentive could employ more and 
better technically trained men at their usual 
starting wage—and in this way, both em- 
ployer and employee would gain. 

Perhaps I am mistaken on the above in- 
formation, but such is the data I have r- 
ceived and I feel publication of this con- 
tradictory attitude by different airlines in 
your aggressive publication might do much 
to eradicate the situation. 

AN AIRLINE EMPLOYEE 
Technician Shortage 
To the Editor: 

I have been reading your magazine with 
interest for the past few years. Lately | 
have read and heard the general opinion of 
the AAF is that they are short of skilled 
technicians. 

For the past three years I have been in the 
aircraft business as an instrument overhaul 
and line trouble shooter, also electrical trouble 
shooter of all electrical circuits of the planes. 

I was schooled on all types of instruments 
from the direct pressure gauge to the auto- 
pilot system, gyros to servo units. 

This time was spent with the Naval Air 
Transport Service and I was in the U. S. N. R. 

I was also qualified for and did instrument 
test flight work with the Flight Engineers on 
PBY-5, PB2Y-5, PBM-5, R5-D, R4-D and had 
quite a bit of experience with the pressuriza- 
tion system on the Connies. 

The Army drafted me after being dis- 
charged from the U. S. N. R. and I was told 
with my experience I would be put in the 
Air Corps, but if this Field Artillery outfit is 
the AAF I will eat one of the 105 mm howit- 
zers and the cassion that we have to “lug” 
around. 

Could you advise me as to some one I 
could write to or talk to about this for I 
certainly do feel hurt about it. 

J. H. SESSIONS, 
Fort Knox, Kentucky 


(Editor’s Note: Your big mistake was ever 
to tell the Army that you had aviation e- 
perience with the Navy. You should have 
said that you had been in the infantry five 
years and then you would have been put 
into the Air Corps immediately. Apparently 
you are under the impression that the Army 
and Navy put men into the fields in which 
they are qualified. Only practical solution 
(1) pray constantly for the forgiveness of 
your sins in knowing something about air- 
planes and (2) try to live down and to 
forget everything about aviation. When you 
have forgotten all you know about airplanes, 
you’ll be whisked into the Air Corps. 
Seriously, we hope the AAF sees this and 
lifts you out of the Field Artillery.) 


No Comparison 
To the Editor: 

I have read with interest your very in- 
teresting article “Battle of Sales Philosophy 
Shaping Up” which appeared in the July ist 
issue of the AMERICAN AVIATION. 

I do believe, however, that the comparison 
used in citing the New York to Washington 
service by the B. & O. versus the Pennsy!- 
vania Railroad is hardly analogous. As you 
know the B. & O. terminates its trips at Jersey 
City with the result that the elapsed time 
from New York to Washington on the Penn- 
sylvania is anywhere from one hour to one 
and one-half hours shorter than the best 
B. & O. time. Also passengers do not like the 
combination bus and ferry service usually 
encountered when making a trip on the 
B. and O. Your comparison, I believe, was in- 
tended to be directed toward a higher cost 
“luxury” service as compared with a “coach 
type” service with operating schedules re- 
maining the same and such is not the case in 
the comparison cited. 

OWEN F. JOHNSON, 
New York, N. Y 
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THE AIRCRAFT YEAR BOOK FOR 1946. 
28th annual edition. ‘Howard Mingos, Editor. 
702 pp. Lanciar Publishers, Inc., New York. 
$6.00. 

This official publication of the Aircraft In- 
dustries Association follows the pattern of 
previous editions. Much of the contents is 
based on official sources and it is well illus- 
trated. 

As in the past, each chapter deals with 
progress and happenings in each field of avia- 
tion, including military, commercial transport, 
private flying, technical, airports, federal 
agencies, aircraft power plants, education and 
the like. 

There is a directory section which is only 
fairly accurate and up-to-date and with such 
glaring omissions as American Airlines, Pan 
American Airways, Eastern Air Lines and 
others in the air transport section. There are 
the customary statistics and an index which 
is only partially adequate. 


VITAL PROBLEMS OF AIR COMMERCE. 
Edited by Lucien Zacharoff. Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce, Inc., New York. 238 pp. $3.00. 
As a writer, Lucien Zacharoff attended 

every luncheon meeting of the aviation sec- 
tion of the New York Board of Trade. He 
listened to many important people in avia- 
tion discuss and debate vital problems of 
the day.. The more he listened the more 
interested he became in gathering together 
all of the diverse viewpoints into a book. 

The result is a collection of luncheon 
speeches by such top rankers as L. Welch 
Pogue and Bill Piper, and by a very diversified 
group inside and outside of aviation. Most 
of the luneheons were forums, hence there 
@fe quite a few controversial issues touched 
upon pro and con. 

One can’t conclude that the collection is 
altogether distinguished, nor yet profound. 
On the other hand there is a certain timeli- 
ness and virility to the contents and Zach- 
aroff’s editing has been quite prudent. [If 
one started out to compile a book on the 
same general subjects, one could find much 
better and more time-resisting statements. 
On the other hand, here is a collection of 
speeches made without any intent of im- 
mortality. As a refiection of what people 
were saying during the past years—the 
topical slants on aviation—it is a good col- 
lection 

W. W. P. 


THE AIRCRAFT ANNUAL FOR 1946. By David 
C. Cooke. Robert M. McBride & Co., N. Y 
304 pp. Ilustrated: 

This is the third annual edition and evi- 
dences considerable revisions. It is well il- 
lustrated. 

Chapter headings include air transporta- 
tion, lightplane flying, the national airport 
plan, war in the air, AAF, Naval aviation 
strategic bombing, descriptions of new ailr- 
planes, and a report on the manufacturing 
industry. 


THE BUSINESS LAW OF AVIATION. By 
Gerald O. Dykstra and Lillian G. Dykstra. 
523 pp. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 
$5.00. 

This book analyzes federal and state aero- 
nautical statutes, and presents and discusses 
leading court decisions, especially for refer- 
ence and use. It is prepared for pilots, air- 
Port managers, mechanics, airline employes, 
Insurance agents, airplane salcsmen and 
others concerned with aviation. It discusses 
taxes, ownership and operation of airports, 
trespass, nuisance, negligence, duties of car- 
rier to passenger, coverage of insurance, 
workmen's compensation, contracts, bail- 
ments, penalties and crimes, and interna- 
tional aspects of aeronautics. 
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SOARING FLIGHT, by Terence Horsley; Cur- 
rent Books, Inc.; 326 pages; $4.00. 

An up-to-date, definitive book on motorless 
flight, written by a seasoned glider pilot who 
combines a technical treatment of the sub- 
ject along with anecdotes and personal ex- 
periences. Students of aerodynamics and aero- 
nautics may glean a wealth of technical in- 
formation from the text and gliding enthu- 
Siasts may become acquainted with every 
phase of motorless flight, from launching to 
landing. Supplemented by 40 actual photo- 
graphs, there are chapters covering meteor- 
ology, blind flying, soaring ‘sites, records and 
glider organizations. 


PILOTS’ POCKET INFORMATION FILE. 
Published by Occidental Publishing Co., 
304 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 13. $1.00. 


The publishers of Western Flying have pro- 
vided pilots with a very handy pocket-size 
booklet containing a lot of valuable informa- 
tion. One of the most important features is 
a directory of airports in 13 western states 
giving essential information about the fields 
approaches, facilities and considerable addi- 
tional data in the way of comments. Other 
material includes radio range data, airways 
facilities chart, condensed civil air regula- 
tions, lightplane specifications and perform- 
ance data, gas tax information, aviation rec- 
ords and rules for entering Canada and 
Mexico. A good job throughout. 


RECENT AERONAUTICAL LITERATURE 
A selective subject index for 1945. Compiled 
and edited by Willard Kelso Dennis. li- 
brarian, Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita, Kan- 
sas. $5.00. 

Mr. Dennis’ index or bibliography for 1945 
is the only specialized one in aviation for 
that period. It is usable in its present 
cumulative form, but it is limited in its 
coverage. He has indexed 26 U. 8S. aviation 
periodicals, 8 British and Canadian, 9 general 
scientific, and about a dozen house organs. 
There is an over-balanced emphasis on train- 
ing and manufacturing. Omissions and poor 
evaluation and/or selectivity are evident. 


THROUGH THE STRATOSPHERE, The Hu- 
man Factor in Aviation, by Maxine Davis; 
The MacMillan Co., New York City. 253 
pp., $2.75. 

In a lively narrative style, Miss Davis tells 
the little publicized story of the medical 
profession’s contributions to flying. It is a 
reporter's record of the development and 
use of a vast number of devices evolved by 
the military air forces for keeping fliers 
healthy, happy, and in the air. 

Although the euthor has drawn entirely 
On the experience of an air force in the 
midst of war, this is a war story with wide 
peacetime implications. 


Looktlas 





The War Assets Administration has r-contly 
issued a buyer's guide listing types, and brief 
descriptions of surplus aeronautical property 
now being offered for sale and instructions on 
how and where to buy this material. The 
bulletin, “How To Buy Surplus Aircraft 
Components and Parts.” contains an overal! 
statement on aircraft that can be certificated 
for civilian use. There is information con- 
cerning priorities, discounts and installment 
payments and worthwhile tips to those who 
would invest in the surplus now available 
Copies of the publication may be obtained 
from the Office of Aircraft Disposal, WAA, 425 
Second St. N.W., Washington 25, D. C., or 
from WAA regional offices. 
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The new injection 
ne carburetor 





The new Stromberg* P.S. Series 
Injection Carburetor eliminates 
carburetor icing caused by the 
refrigeration effect of fuel vapori- 
zation. 


Other safety and performance fac- 
tors of injection carburetion include 
freedom from gravity effects in dives, 
climbs and banks; accurate predict- 
ability of fuel consumption, and 
automatic compensation for tem- 
perature and altitude effects. 


It will pay you to investigate the 
extra performance of safety of the 
new Stromberg Injection Carburetor 
as original factory equipment for 
light planes. An interesting descrip- 


tive folder will be sent upon request. 
*REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF 


BENDIX PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Bendix Aviation Corporation 
South Bend 20, Indiana 
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qn TERNATIONAL 
AVIATION **** 


db A weekly specialized news 
digest of foreign commer- 
cial and governmental avia- 


tion activities. 


} Companion to American 
Aviation Daily for those 
who must have the NEWS 
in advance of normal 


publication. 


b Via first class mail every 


Friday. 


} Subscription for one year 
(52 issues) $100.00. 


INTERNATIONAL AVIATION 


American Building + Washington 4, D. C. 


(An American Aviation Publication) 
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Philly Welcomes Airplanes: Now that J. Victor Dallin 
has put away his uniform and returned to Philadelphia as chief 
of the bureau of aeronautics, Philly has put out the welcome sign 
to all airplanes. Gas and oil is now on sale at both the south- 
west and northeast city airports 24 hours a day and—quite im- 
portant these days—there is no landing fee for privately-owned 
airplanes at either airport. 


Wrong Impressions Created: 4 serious misimpression was 
created by reports of the testimony of Comptroller Genera] 
Lindsay Warren before the Senate Mead Committee investigating 
war profits which has reflected unfairly upon aircraft manu- 
facturers, Warren complained vigorously against tthe practice 
of war contract termination officers taking jobs with firms for 
which they had handled war contract negotiations or termina- 
tions in their official Government capacities: Actually, so far 
as the aircraft field is concerned, Warren named only two rela- 
tively unimportant firms where this practice was involved— 
Howard Aircraft Corp. and Northwestern Aeronautical Corp. 
His subsequent testimony listed cost disallowances of several 
million dollars under cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts which were 
refunded to the Government after Government Accounting Office 
auditors had completed their audits. These refunds—which were 
made by such firms as Boeing, Lockheed, Convair, Curtiss-Wright, 
Bell, Ford, Douglas and Fairchild—were in no way connected 
with the practice of some other firms in hiring former termination 
officers. They were simply refunds occurring in the process of 
winding up wartime business. The Mead Committee definitely 
does not have an axe out for the aircraf! industry. 


Flying Schools Get Checks: Aviation service operators, 
who have been giving flight training to veterans under the G. I. 
Bill of Rights, are showing signs of being happy once more— 
and with good reason. Those long overdue checks from the 
Veterans Administration, sponsors of the nationwide project, have 
started coming through. The majority of the checks are in five 
figures because many of the operators hadn’t received a payment 
since they inaugurated their G. I. programs, as far back as early 
spring. Several Pennsylvania operators, ‘the first to report their 
collections, announced that they had received payments to cover 
every statement they had submitted to date. The bottleneck 
was broken when anxious operators went over the heads of 
their local VA officials and descended on the national head- 
quarters in Washington. Administration officials explained that 
only a shortage of personne] had held up the payments. 


Stand-By Plant Program: The selection by President 
Truman of Donald Nelson, former War Production Board chair- 
man, to make a study of an Army-Navy stand-by plant program 
under which Government-owned plants would be kept in readi- 
ness for future emergencies is of special interest to aircraft 
manufacturers. Nelson, during his WPB days, learned a great 
deal about the aircraft industry, its potentials and its needs. 
Manufacturers expect a sympathetic and thorough treatment of 
the problem of stand-bys when he makes his report. The 
Army-Navy Munitions Board has proposed a $3,500,000,000 pro- 
gram under which the War and Navy Departments would acquire 
or lease standard government-owned plants and facilities essen- 
tial to national security. Unfortunately, one year after the end 
of the war, is a belated time to do what should have been done 
many monhs ago. 


Jets, Atom Engines, Missiles: One of the important re- 
cent developments was the awarding by the Navy to the Ryaa 
Aeronautical Co. of a basic contract for a metallurgical research 
program in connection with development of new types of ma- 
terials suitable for jet power plant and exhaust systems equip- 
ment. Progress already has been made in the development of 
heat-resistant alloys and their fabrication—but much remains 
to be done yet before the high speed engines of ‘the future reach 
their full potential. With Ryan doing the metallurgical research, 
Fairchild heading up the aircraft atom-engine program, and 
Douglas doing more and more with rockets, the aircraft industry 
definitely is out in front in the development of guided missiles 
and the super planes that the military foresee. 


. 
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Manpower Troubles Again: Many aircraft manufac- 
turers, finding themselves with a surprisingly good volume of 
new military and commercial orders, are having trouble hiring 
skilled personnel for engineering development, tooling, etc. No 
one knows where all the wartime engineers have gone, but for 
some manufacturers manpower is just as tough a problem as it 
was during the war. Considering that they no longer can keep 
key people away from Selective Service, it may be tougher. 
Materials, as well as manpower, continue to raise havoc with 

tion schedules. Structural metals and fabricated com- 
ponents can rarely be ordered with expectation of immediate 
delivery, and replies from most suppliers indicate delays ranging 
from a few weeks up to, in many instances, 40, 50 and even 
60 weeks. Manufacturers tend to blame price controls rather 
than actual shortages for much of their trouble. 


Airport Projects Face Federal Review: te Federal aid 
airport program will not be immediately affected by the order 
issued Aug. 6 by Reconversion Director John R. Steelman di- 
recting that all Federal agencies stop the awarding of con- 
struction contracts until Oct. 1, a Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration spokesman said. The CAA, he explained, will not be 
prepared to award contracts under its airport plan until late 
this year or early next, after the expiration of the current 
moratorium initiated to conform to President Truman’s anti- 
inflation budget. However, it is expected that airport con- 
struction contracts will be affected by terms of the directive 


very shortly, leaving five to be acted upon. Examiners’ reports 
are expected soon on some of these. 


' Unfounded Rumors: 4 number of ramen of changes and 


conflicts within the air transport industry have no foundation in 
fact, and continue to be embarrassing to the principals involved. 
Industry is much more stable than the recent top personnel 
changes, which are relatively few in number, would indicate. 


Halsey’s Status: what Fleet Admiral William S. Halsey, Jr., 
will do about taking the vice presidency of Pan American Air- 
ways’ transpacific services is not yet known. Adm. Halsey is 
still in the Navy, is now on a trip through South America. PAA 
says the job is still his, and the company is anxious for him 
to have it. But complicating the situation is the fact that 
legislation which passed the last session of Congress retires 
Halsey at full pay and allowances, an action reportedly taken 
so that he would not have to take a job in private industry. 


Priorify Kickback: Veterans who have had priority on pur- 
chase of surplus transport equipment are wi to sell to 
airlines—at very greatly marked up prices. Airlines, which 
sorely need some types of equipment, have refused to pay the 
holdup prices. 
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Power operates landing gear or 
if hydraulic system fails. Kidde cylia- 
of compressed air or carbon dioxide 
provide the power. 


Inflation Gear safeguards passengers and 
crew after a forced landing at sea. Life vests, 
Its, rafts and boats can all be inflated by 
dioxide stored in Kidde cartridges 
leased by Kidde valves. 


NEW YORK @ 
WASHINGTON @, 


Walter Kidde & Company, ine. 
815 Main Street, Belleville ¢, New Jersey 


The word “Kidde” and the Kidde meal are 
— trade-marks ef Walter Kidde @ Compony, Inc. 













Fuel-carrying economy is in the bag 


masa are no expensive “‘frills’’ on 
practical small airplanes such as the 
Republic Seabee. Every component has 
to pay its own way in utility, long life, 
and easy maintenance. Cost és an object. 

B. F. Goodrich bladder-type fuel 
cells fit right into this economy picture. 
By preventing gasoline leakage- 
through-the-skin (which can happen 
with metal gasoline compartments), 
these cells add a new factor of safety 
and save many hours of maintenance. 

Production line economies are im- 
portant cost cutters. Installation of B.F. 
Goodrich bladder cells is a simple mat- 


ter of folding them up, pushing them 
into the tank cavity and snapping them 
into place with built-in fasteners. 

B. F. Goodrich builds these cells in 
layers of synthetic rubber and nylon 
fabric. They are specially designed for 
toughness and high abrasion-resistance, 
yet they are completely flexible. Celis 
have been developed covering weight 
and strength requirements for all types 


of airplanes .. . from paper-thin tanks 
for light loads to high-strength, large 
volume tanks for big transports. All 
guard against leakage; all add shock 
resistance; all hold down maintenance. 

B. F. Goodrich cells should be de- 
signed into new ships; they can be 
adapted to many ships now flying. For 
facts, write to The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Aeronautical Division, Akron, Obio. 


B.F.Goodrich 
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CAB Creates 2 Round-the-World Routes 


Northwest Awarded Route To Shanghai To Connect 
With TWA; Pan American Gets Pacific Extension 


| ebg U. S.-operated round-the-world 
air routes, one made possible by the 
award of a North Pacific route to North- 


operated all the way by 
Airways, were established by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board on Aug. 1 in its long- 
awaited Pacific decision. (See map below). 

The round-the-world routes result 
from the establishment of the new Pacific 
lines and their connection with routes 
awarded in the North Atlantic decision. 
One of the latter lines—TWA’s—was ex- 
tended te make the connection possible. 

Northwest received a route estimated at 
over 10,000 miles, one leg of which starts 
from the co-terminals New York and 
Chicago via Minneapolis-St. Paul and 
Edmonton to Anchorage, Alaska, where it 
is joined by a Seattle-Anchorage leg, and 
on to Kurile Islands, Tokyo, Seoul 
(Korea), Shanghai and Manila. Also 
awarded NWA was a leg from Tokyo to 
Shanghai via Harbin, Mukden and Dairen, 
all in Manchuria, and Peiping and Nan- 
king in China. The certificate is issued 
for a period of seven years. 

Pan American’s  already-certificated 
route into Hong Kong was extended to 
that portion of India north of the 20th 
parallel via Saigon, French Indo-China; 


Bangkok, Thailand, and Rangoon, Burma. 

This will enable PAA to connect at Cal- 
cutta with its route to the U. S. through 
Europe. The certificate is effective until 
July 4, 1952. 

Another important PAA greed good 
for seven years, was from 
rect to Tokyo, Shanghai and Hong ios 
Still another amendment extended PAA’s 
route from Manila to Batavia, Java, via 
Saigon and Singapore, for the same seven- 
year period. 

PAA was also certificated to serve Aus- 
tralia, by extension of its U. S.-New 
Zealand route from Noumea, New Cale- 
donia, to Sydney. It also received a 
cut-off on its mid-Pacific route from 
Honolulu to Wake, eliminating Midway 
on the line to Manila. 

All of PAA’s Alaskan certificates were 
consolidated, with Seattle and Fairbanks 
designated as terminals, and Ketchikan, 
Burwash Landing and Tanacross as inter- 
mediate points. 

TWA, which was certificated to Bom- 
bay and Ceylon in the North Atlantic 
case, was extended to operate from that 
part of India south of the 20th parallel to 
Shanghai via Calcutta, Mandalay, Hanoi 
and Canton, until July 4, 1952. (Calcutta, 
named in the extension, is north of the 
20th parallel.) The extension makes pos- 


oe . the connection at Shanghai with 

Western Air Lines was authorized to 
extend service from Lethbridge, Canada 
to Edmonton, Canada, via Calgary. 

Both Alaska Airlines and Pacific North- 
ern Airlines, who had asked for certif- 
icates to Seattle, had their applications 
denied by CAB. The Board said, however, 
that if PAA and NWA “do not meet the 
demand of the territory, the Board is not 
powerless to remedy the situation. . . 
An additional carrier can be authorized 
at any time and the Board can and will 
act promptly if the existing service proves 
inadequate.” Pacific Northern was ex- 
tended from Juneau to Anchorage via 
Cordova and Yakutat. 

lications of PCA and TWA for North 
Pacific routes, Hawaiian Airlines and U. N. 
Airships for Central Pacific routes and 
United Air Lines and Western for Alaskan 
routes were denied. 

The decision, signed by CAB Vice Chair- 
man Oswald Ryan and Members Harllee 
Branch and Josh Lee, was approved by 
President Truman on July 31, Branch and 
Lee also filed concurring and dissenting 
opinions, Lee favoring two carriers on the 


Member Clarence Young did not partici- 
te. 
“Round-the-world cruises by air will 


substantially reduce the time that was re- 
quired for round-the-world steamship 
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left through which foreign competition 
could furnish service not provided by U.S. 
carriers. 


Olsen Leaves PCA 

Harold A. “Dane” Olsen, general traffic 
manager for PCA, .has resigned, following 
five years service with that company. Pre- 
vious to coming to PCA, Olsen spent seven 
years with American Airlines. He has not 
announced any future plans. — 
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.W. A. Patterson, presi- 
Close Contracts jon” of” United” ais 
Lines, (seated) hands E. E. Miller, assistant 
sales manager of the Boeing Aircraft Com- 
ay which call for ing to deliver 
$11,000, worth of four-engined, 340-mile-an- 
hour double deck Boeing Stratocruisers to 
United for use on its nation-wide system and 
on its newly-authorized route to Hawaii. The 
transaction brings United's new equipment pur- 
chases to a total of approximately $55,000,000. 


Airlines Get Awards 
For Perfect Safety 
Records In 1945 


Not a single fatal accident marred the 
perfect operations record of 18 U. S. 
airlines, during 1945, the National Saf 
Council has reported while announcing 
its aviation safety awards for the past 
year. Awards were made on the basis 
of official records of the CAA. 

Among the larger airlines, those flying 
more than 125,000,000 passenger miles a 
year, United Air Limes was the group 
winner for the second consecutive year. 
At the close of 1945, United had accumu- 
miles since 





Delta Air Lines won the award for the 
greatest number of fatality free passenger 
miles for those lines averaging between 
80,000,000 to 125,000,000 passenger miles 


senger miles, with a record of 92,987,024 
passenger miles since a fatal accident. 
Individual line awards in this group went 
te Colonial, American Overseas, Inland 
Air Lines, Caribbean-Atlantic, Uraba, 
Medellin & Central and Essair (now Pio- 
meer). In addition to awards to the three 

i the other airlines with 

1945 records will receive certifi- 
cates of safe operation. 


Van Dusen on Leave 

William I. Van Dusen, director of pub- 
lic relations for Pan American Airways, 
is on indefinite leave of absence from the 
company for reasons of health, according 
to PAA officials. They deny recent re- 
ports that Van Dusen is no longer with 
PAA. 














Aviation Calendar 


Aug. 21-28—World Congress of Air 
Age Education sponsored by Air Age 
Education Research, International 
House, New York. 

Aug. 22-24—SAE National West Coast 
Transportation & Maintenance Meet- 
ing, New Washington Hotel, Seattle. 

Aug. 24-25—Denver Internationa] Air 
Show, Denver, Colo. 

Aug. 26—PICAO Caribbean Regional 
Air Navigation Meeting, Washington, 
D. C. 

Aug. 29—National Aviation Trades 
Association special membership meet- 
ing, Statler Hotel, Cleveland O., 2 
Pp. m. 

Aug. 30-Sept. 7—International Air 
Show, de Havilland Airport, Toronto, 
auspices National Aeronautical As- 
sociation of Canada, 409 Confederation 
Life Bldg., Toronto. 

Aug. 30-Sept. 2—National Air Races, 
Cleveland, O. 

Sept. 7—“Air Day in Texas,” Har- 
lingen, Tex. 

Sept. 10-13—Federation Aeronautique 
Internationale General Conference, 
London. 

Sept. 17—IATA Western Traffic Con- 
ference, Rio de Janiero. 

Sept. 19-20—Annual Meeting, Na- 
tional Association of State Aviation 
Officials, Butte, Mont. 

Oct. 1—PICAO Middle East Regional 
Air Navigation Meeting. Cairo, Egypt. 

Oct. 3-5—SAE National Aeronautics 
(Pall) Meeting and Aircraft Engineer- 
ing Display, Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles. 

Oct. 4-5—New York State Aviation 
Council annual meeting, Buffalo. 

Oct. 14-17—National Aviation Clinic, 
Oklahoma City. 

Oct. 16-17—SAE National Transpor- 
tation & Maintenance Meeting, Hotel 
Knickerbocker, Chicago. 

Oct. 19-21—Third annual “Aviada”, 
Las Vegas, Nevada, auspices Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Oct. 23-25—Second Annual Arizona 
Aviation Conference, Phoenix. 

Oct. 24—IAS National Air Transport 
meeting, Statler Hotel, Washington. 

Oct. 29—Annual meeting Interna- 
tional Air Transport Association, Cairo. 

Oct. 29—PICAO Meteorological Divi- 
sion meetings resume, Montreal. 

Oct. 30—PICAO Special Radio Tech- 
nical Division convenes, Montreal. 

Nov. 7-8—SAE National Puels & Lu- 
bricants Meeting, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

Nov. 15-24—Zastern Annual Air 
Show, sponsored by Aircraft Industries 
Association, Cleveland. 

Nov. 19—PICAO Communications 
Division resumes, Montreal. 

Dec. 2-4—SAE National Air Trans 
port Engineering Meeting, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Dec. 12-15—Second Annual Inter- 
national Aviation Celebration, El Paso, 
Tex., auspices Chamber of Commerce. 

Dec. 17—Tenth Wright Brothers lec- 
ture, New York, auspices IAS. 

Jan. 10-11, 1$%7—15th Annual All- 
American Air Maneuvers, Miami. 

Jan. 11-16, 1947—<Aviation of To- 
morrow Exhibit, Miami. 

Jan. 28-30, 1947—Fifteenth annual 
meeting, IAS, New York. 

April, 1947—Western Air Show, Los 
Angeles. 
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International Operation Of 


Connies to be Resumed 


Grounding Of Planes Was 
Only Precautionary Measure 


W CatD-wie operation of Constel- 
lations will be resumed before the 
end of this month, according to a state- 
ment issued Aug. 2 by Robert E. Gross, 
president of Lockheed Aircraft Corp., fol- 
lowing adoption of a modification program 
agreed to by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Lockheed, Wright Aeronautical Corp., and 
airline users of the transport. 

While not all of the planes will be ready 
for commercial operation simultaneously, 
it is expected that Constellation service 
late in August will be substantially 
equivalent to that available prior to the 
temporary suspension order on July ll, 
Gross declared. Some 58 of the planes, 
he said, are involved in services of Pan 
American Airways, Transcontinental & 
Western Air, American Overseas Airlines, 
British Overseas Airways Corp., and 
Panair do Brasil. M4 

In his first extended public comment 
on the CAA order grounding the Constel- 
lations after a training flight accident at 
Reading, Pa., the president de- 
scribed the CAA action as “entirely a 
precautionary measure. The nature of 
the Reading accident itself, in which the 
airplane was almost completely destroyed, 
indicated at the time that it might be 
difficult to determine with any accuracy 
the cause of the crash. Therefore, pend- 
ing a thorough investigation, it was felt 
wise to suspend operation temporarily of 
the Constellation until unknown factors 
became known. 


Electrical Short-Circuit 

“A formal hearing of the CAB in 
Reading developed the fact that the ac- 
cident was caused by an electrical short- 
circuit igniting cabin insulation material. 
This caused smoke to fill the cabin, blind- 
ing the pilot and causing the plane to 
crash. With the cause determined, tech- 
nicians of the government, airlines and 
Lockheed have agreed upon necessary 
changes in the electrical system to prevent 
a vecurrence of this failure. These 

which establish new safety 
standards for any airline transport, will 
be incorporated in all Constellations 
before they return to airline service. 

“The new safety standards, as worked 
out for the Constellation, will also be re- 
quired by regulation in all new modern 
airplanes of the high-performance cate- 
gory of the Constellation even though 
they are not yet in airline service.” 

In addition to the mechanical changes, 
Gross said that new and more detailed 
procedures on the maintenance and flight 
Operations of the Connies have ‘been 
established. 

Gross emphasized that the Reading ac- 
cident, the first for the Constellation in 
more than 3% years of flying in which 
anyone, passenger or crew, sustained in- 
jury, during a training flight, 
when “an emergency condition seldom, if 
ever, encountered in actual flying was 
being simulated.” The Constellation has 
flown 182,758,000 passenger miles of sched- 
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uled airline service without any injury 
to passenger or crew r. 

In announcing adoption of the modifi- 
cation program designed to bring the 
Constellation back into regular airline 
service, the CAA indicated that the air- 
lines are making many of the changes 
in their own shops. The principal changes 
to be made, CAA explained, include: 
(1) replacement of bulkhead electrical 
connectors with redesigned assembly and 
of aluminum conductors in generator cir- 
cuits with copper cables; (2) insulation of 
circuit breakers to eliminate shorting, or 
their replacement with copper fuses; (3) 
additional fire extinguisher protection in 
the rear section of the powerplant instal- 
lation; (4) installation of improved ex- 
haust collector rings. ifications 
involve the redesign of certain items in 
the electrical and hydraulic systems. 

Subject to satisfactory completion of 
all required tests, the CAA has approved 
the program agreed to by the manufac- 
turer and airlines for progressive modi- 
fication of Constellations to incorporate 
the improved fuel injection systems. CAA 
indicated that after modification 50 hours 
of flight tests would be required before 
issuance of new airworthiness certificates 
for those planes still using carburetor 
engines, while a plane converted to fuel 
injection must be test flown 150 hours be- 
cause of the major change involved. 

Administrator T. P. Wright declared 
that the “CAA considers the Constellation 
design to be fundamentally sound, and 
with the improvements in equipment 
being made, we will have no hesitation 
about approving it for use by the public, 
whose agents we are.” 








Rear Admiral H. 8B. Miller, 
Joins TWA— veteran Navy flyer and 
author, has retired after 20 years service, to 
join TWA as vice-president in charge of public 
relations. During the years he served as direc- 
tor of blic information for the Navy, Miller, 
as “Min” has gained prominence 
in the publishing and broadcasting fields and 
has developed a close acquaintanceship with 
the various phases of civil avietion. He is 
succeeded in his former Navy post by Captain 
Ernest McNeill. 








Resume Half Fares 


Continental Air Lines is the first certifi- 
cated carrier to resume half fare rates for 
children under 12. This was @ common 
practice before the war and proved an in- 
centive for parents who ordinarily do not 
like to make long journeys with their off- 
spring. The helf fere rate assures a seat 
for the youngsters while infants under two 
years of age, carried in arms, will require 
no tickets. 











TWA Adopts Rules, 
Rates Recommended 
By Emergency Board 


The Airlines Negotiating Committee 
notified the White House and Air Line 
Pilots Association that TWA would place 
in effect Aug. 8 rates and working rules 
recommended by the presidential emer- 
gency board for pilots of four-engine 
aircraft. 

The board, appointed by President 
Truman May 7 after a threatened strike 
by TWA pilots, reported its findings and 
recommendations more than a month ago. 
Under terms of the Railway Labor Act, 
which governs airline management-labor 
relations, no change in status may take 
place for 30 days following the emergency 


report. 

ALPA had not indicated its position 
on the recommendations when the negoti- 
ating committee made its announcement. 
The commitiee said its efforts to confer 
with union representatives had met with 
no success. 

The new rates provide pay increases 
up to 36% for co-pilots in international 
service and raise base pay of first 
pilots in international service $750 a year, 
the committee said. 

Provision also was made for increases 
in hourly and mileage pay for both do- 
mestic and international operation of 
faster aircraft. A month's vacation 
annually will be granted foreign-based 
trans-ocean pilots. Those in domestic 
service receive two weeks’ vacation. 
yg he be retroactive to the beginning 
of r-engine operations. 

The emergency board also recom- 
mended that | ——- ages = 
negotiate rates of pay working rules 
for the pilots of other airlines involved 
on the basis of its TWA recommendations. 
The Committee has requested meetings 
with the union representatives of these 
airlines for this purpose and expects that 
they will be held shortly. 


Reorganization Of NATA 
To Be Discussed Aug. 29 


Harry Meixell, who recently resigned 
as director of the governmental affairs 
department of the Air T As- 
sociation, has joined the Nati Aviation 
Trades Association as Executive Direc- 
tor. A. Lane Cricher, who has been act- 
ing as executive secretary for NATA, 
will serve as general counsel for the 
organization, with uarters at 1365 
Connecticut Awe. W.: a Cc. 
Meixell and Cricher will attend a special 
meeting of NATA members at Hotel 
Statler, Cleveland, Aug. 29, to discuss a 
complete reorganization of the association. 
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» Eastern Sets Up Advisory 


Boards to Promote Service 


Streamlined Executive Plan 
Has System Representation 
Sek Sica Picea camgamn egg ere 

Eastern 


which will function with officers and 
as a management. The 
newly formed will meet monthly 


directors, executives 
discussed ans for offering improved 
service to the post-war traveler. 

“The of modern es- 


g 
isl 
oF 


both v 


Stickney, supt. passenger service; P. 
Tolman, gen. traffic sales megr.; and 
Bradley Walker, account executive, Camp- 
bell-Ewald, Inc. 

(New Orleans) Capt. G. E. Thomas, chief 
check pilot, New Orleans. 

(Washington, D >) W. P. Scruggs, Jr., 


Representation on the field board of 
directors extends into every department 
and activity of the company’s 23-state 
system. It comprises all regional, divi- 
sion, district, city, field, division reserva- 
tions and new regional managers; 
director of traffic procedures, system res- 
ervations manager, field supervisors, divi- 
sion trainers, assistants to the operations 
manager; superintendent of dispatching 
and all chief ¢ dispatchers; representatives 
of the accounting, purchasing, passenger 
service, schedule, traffic, agency, sales 
promotion, display and cargo, depart- 
ments. 

This board will consist of an operations 
group and a traffic group. G. M. Dyson, of 
New York City, eastern field supervisor, will 
be chairman of the operations group, and 
S. A. Kerr, of Atlanta, will be co-chairman; 
R. D. Hager, of Atlanta, central division 
traffic manager, will be chairman of the 
traffic group; T. P. Caldwell, southern divi- 
sion traffic manager of Miami, will be co- 
chairman. This Board will meet monthly. 

Rickenbacker will act as chairman at 
the quarterly staff meetings of the two 
boards which will be held jointly. Direc- 
tors of the company will semi-annually 
attend the quarterly meeting of the staff 
and, in turn, members of the advisory 
and field boards of directors will at- 
tend the regular monthly meeting of the 
regular board of directors of the com- 
pany at that time. 

The advisory board will confer August 
27 in New York City. The field board 
will assemble the following morning in 
the same city. 


C. C. Thompson Resigns 

American Aviation Post 
Fes oi C. Thompson .has resigned as 
executive vice president and director of 
American Aviation Associates, Inc., to 


enter a new field of activity, announce- 
ment of which is to be made shortly. 


Makes Survey Flight 

A Northwest Airlines plane left La 
Guardia Field Aug. 9 on a survey flight 
from New York to Anchorage, Alaska. 
Northwest expected to open direct air 
service between the two cities, via 
Seattle, within six weeks, making one 
round trip daily and using four-engine 
equipment. 


XB-36 Makes Test Hop 

Initial flight of the Consolidated Vultee 
XB-36, world’s largest land-based 
bomber, was made Aug. 8 at Ft. Worth, 
Tex. The six engine pusher-type air- 
craft was in the air with 1000 feet of a 
special runway to spare and remained 
aloft for 38 minutes. AAF said the initial 
tests were successful. 


Williams Resigns From C&S 


executive vice 


president of Chicago & Air 
Lines, has resigned effective Aug. 30 
President Carleton Putnam 


The announcement gave no details, ex- 
cept to say that Williams’ successor had 
not been named. 
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Tom Wolfe is Elected 
PAA Vice President 


Thomas Wolfe has been elected vice 
president in charge of the Pacific-Alaska 


division of Pan American Airways, 
Wolfe recently resigned as vice president- 
traffic of Western Air Lines after 10 
years with the company. He previously 
had served in the traffic ent of 
United Air Lines for 10 years. 

Juan T. Trippe, Pan American presi- 
dent, also announced the election of J. 
H. Smith, Jr., as vice president in charge 
of Pan American’s Atlantic division. He 
succeeds John C. Leslie, a vice president, 
who has been transferred to the system’s 
executive offices. 

In his new post, Leslie will represent 
PAA in the Air Transport Association 
and in the International Air Transport 
Association. He will also serve as 
liaison with the State Department and 
CAB in connection with imtergovern- 
mental air transport agreements. 

Smith formerly was a specialist in the 
State Department’s aviation section, and 
served ‘on active duty with the Navy. 


Hearing On Helicopter 
Mail Test Sept. 9 


Following the completion of three weeks 
cf test flying, the Post Office Department 
announced it had demonstrated the heli- 
copter could carry air mail through the 
summer fog of the Los Angeles area with 
a performance record at least as good as 
that of conventional aircraft. 

Data obtained from the experiment will 
be submitted to Postmaster General Rob- 
ert E. Hanmegan and Second Assistant 
Postmaster General. Gael Sullivan upon 
their return from Europe for action at 
the hearing scheduled by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board for September 9. 

Postmasters in the area are enthusiastic 
for the service because they can foresee 
air mail revenues increasing as a result 
of the faster service. In some instances, 
air mail delivery to suburban points was 
speeded up as much as 12 hours. 

The experiment, however, brought out 
the need for substantial modifications in 
routes and procedures. Vertical lines 
were flown in the experimental service, 
the helicopters tossing off in-coming mail 
on the outbound flight from the airport 
and picking up out-going mail on the re- 
turn flight. In a regular service, hori- 
zontal loops would be more practical with 
the helicopters picking up and delivering 
mail at each postoffice. 


United Earnings Up In 
Second Quarter of 1946 


The addition of more service and larger 
aircraft provided a major factor in pro- 
ducing net earnings of $1,353,601, equal 
to 72c per share of common stock, for 
United Air Lines in the second quarter 
of this year, an interim report to stock- 
holders said. 

For the first six months of 1946, United 
reported net earnings of $841,060, equal 
to 42c a share, as compared with $2,- 
604,961, equal to $1.57 a share, for the 
first half of 1945. In the second quarter, 
United’s operating revenues total $17,- 
832,596, compared with $9,818,226 a year 
ago. 
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Martin to Develop Cargo 


Version of 202 Transport 


Long and Short Haul 
Models Are Planned 


A CARGO model of the Martin 202 twin- 
engined transport which will carry a 
payload of 12,885 lbs. and which will have 
an operating cost claimed to be as low as 
six cents a ton-mile will be built by the 
Glenn L. Martin Co. 

The cargo 202 will be available in two 
versions, one of which can be used on 
long hauls, the other on short hauls. 

The long-haul version will have gross 
take-off weight of 41,000 Ibs. and maxi- 
mum operational range (70% power at 
10,000 ft.) of 1,605 miles. It will make 
possible, the company states, coast-to- 
coast one-stop flights of 14 hours. 

Of the gross, 12,885 Ibs. will be pay- 
load, carried in an interior 50% ft. long, 
containing 367 sq. ft. of floor space and 
a total volume of 2,250 cu. ft. All integral 
passenger entrance ramps in the pas- 
senger airplane will be removed and re- 
placed by a large side cargo door 9% 
inches wide and 72 inches high. As in 
the passenger plane, the cargo 202 will 
have Martin-developed honeycomb floor- 
ing which will be redesigned to handle 
heavier weights. Cockpit, wings, fuselage 
and empennage will be identical with the 
passenger plane. 

The interior of the plane will be ar- 
ranged to suit the needs of the individual 
operator. It can be provided with re- 
frigerated compartments or the whole in- 
terior can be chilled, the company says. 
Bins, shelves, tie-downs and other cargo 
handling equipment can be installed, or 
the interior finished so that quick re- 
arrangements can be made as necessary. 

plane can operate from a 3,200-ft. 
altitude airport with water injection 
system installed, or from a 1,000-ft. air- 
port without water injection at full gross 
take-off weight. 

The short-haul version has gross take- 
off weight of 38,000 Ibs. and maximum 
range of 1,010 miles. Payload is the same 


as in the long-haul version, the difference 
in gross being that less fuel and other 
equipment is required, the company 
states. 


The airplanes will cruise at 10,000 ft. 
with 70% normal power at 259 to 263 
mph, with top speeds under the same con- 
ditions of 290-292 mph. 

To clear a 50-ft. object, the 38,000-Ib. 
version will need a 2,130-ft. runway; the 
41,000-lb. version a 2,550-ft. runway, both 
models using water injection. 

Both models will be powered by two 
Pratt & Whitney R-2800-2SC15G engines, 
with take-off power of 2,100 brake horse- 
power. 

Other data on the two versions include: 
maximum landing gross weight, 36,500 Ibs 
for the short-haul, the same for the long- 
haul; operational ceiling (one engine in- 
operative, at take-off weight; 11,500 ft. at 
landing weight), 7,820 ft. and 5,000 ft.; 
maximum operational ceiling, two engines, 
take-off weight, 27,500 ft. and 26,500 ft.; 
cruise speed at 10,000 ft. and 60% normal 
rated power, without jet exhaust, take-off 
weight, 245 mph and 240 mph; stalling speed, 
at landing weight, 80 mph for both models; 
rate of climb, sea level, take-off weight, 
1425 and 1,250 ft. per minute; runway 
length for landing at sea level, 3,715 ft. for 
both; wing grea, 860 sq. ft. for both; wing 
span, 92 ft. 9 in. for both. 

Take-off power with the R-2800s is 2,100 
bhp, increased to 2,400 bhp with water injec- 
tion. Standby power is 1,800 bhp; maximum 
cruise power, 1,700 bhp. Fuel consumption at 
10,000 ft., 60% power (2,070 rpm) is 156 gals. 
per hr.; at 70% power, 191 gph. Fuel ca- 
pacity is 1,030 gals. for the short-haul ver- 
sion; 1,470 for the long-haul. 

Martin engineers state that there may be 
some changes in these data and that final 
performance figures may be even better than 
anticipated. 


Correction 


AMERICAN Aviation for August 1 stated that 
National Skyway Freight Corporation's loss in 
May of this year was $76.979. This figure 
should have been $27.966. with the $76,979 
representing the company’s total revenues for 
that month. 








Cutaway Drawing of Martin 202 Cargo Transport 
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Connies Show Profit 


TWA's Lockheed Constellation operations 
on both transcontinental and overseas routes 
showed a profit of $669,279 since their in- 
auguration in January, the cerrier reported. 
January end february, months in which 
much preparatory work still was being done, 
were reported to be the only months show- 
ing losses. From January until the end of 
June, the aircraft performed 68,682,456 
passenger-miles of service transcontinentally 
and 26,665,859 internationally. 











Plan National Drive 
To Educate Public In 
Use of 5c Air Mail 


Following passage of the five-cent air 
mail bill in Congress Aug. 1, the Post 
Office Department and the Air Trans- 
port Association immediately set in mo- 
tion the machinery for conducting a 
nation-wide educational campaign to 
promote the use of air mail on a volume 
basis which was expected to dwarf all 
previous records made when the pre- 
war six-cent rate was still in effect. 


The five-cent rate was to go in effect 
Oct..1 and on it the Post Office Depart- 
ment was pinning its hopes of increasing 
revenues to a point that they might wipe 
out a general postal deficit, estimated at 
around $160,000,000 during 1946, caused 
largely by three wage increases granted 
postal employes by action of Congress. 

Robert Ramspeck, executive vice presi- 
dent of ATA, states that ATA will spend 
thousands of dollars to make the country 
conscious of the new five cent air mail 
rate. This will include advertising in na- 
tional magazines, advertising and releases 
for the newspapers of the country, dis- 
plays in store windows, posters and pla- 
cards at airline ticket offices, philatelic 
cachets, aircraft displays and special 
flights. In addition, airline sales repre- 
sentatives throughout the country will 
be asked to give air mail programs be- 
fore civic clubs, school groups and busi- 
ness men’s organizations. 

This campaign will be tied in with a 
somewhat similar effort by oe — Office 
Department. Post Office trucks will carry 
posters urging the public to send their 
mail by air. Postal employes will be told 
to push air mail sales on the basis that 
it is to their interest to help wipe out a 
postal deficit that has accrued through 
wage increases which Congress has 
granted to them 


Aircraft Industry To Be 
Spot Checked By Mead 


The Mead Committee plans to “spot 
check” the aluminum, aircraft, auto and 
shipbuilding industries to ascertain 
whether high wartime taxes and renego- 
tiation of war contracts “took the profits 
out of war” as Congress intended, a 
committee source revealed today. The 
committee, this source declared, isn’t 
looking for anything criminally wrong. 

George Meader, committee counsel, 
stated the committee would look into 
wartime operations of the Hayes Manu- 
facturing Co. of Grand Rapids, Mich.— 
a sub contractor of the Brewster Aero- 
nautical Corp. 














Hughes Tool Company 
Owns Largest Block 
Of Airline Stocks 


. Richard F. Harless (D., Ariz.), a 
of the aviation subcommi 


The list showed that 16 separately-held 
blocks of stock in the domestic 
had a market value at the end of last 
year of over $75,000,000. The largest 
of these was the 44% interest of the 
Hughes Tool Co., in TWA with a market 
value of over $30,000,000. 
Braniff Holdings Large 
The next largest was the $9,500,000 in- 
terest in Braniff Airways held by T. E. 
Braniff, president. Next in line came 
William Coulter with 45% interest in 
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What's In A Name? 


Confusion, arising from  non-scheduled 
operators adopting names similar to those 
of certified airlines, has prompted at least 
one carrier to appeal to the CAB. Counsel 

* for TWA has announced that several of the 
mushroom organizations are using titles that 
may reflect in a bad way on that airline. 
He pointed out that one of the non-sched- 
uled operators had offered to change its 
corparete yams if TWA would give them 
two DC-3 American Airlines has also 
been afflicted by a similar plague, with a 
number of barnstormers using names closely 
resembling the certificated carrier's trade 
mark, according to a letter sent to the 
CAB by George A. Spater, counsel for TWA. 











T. O. Hardin Resigns 
As Manager For TACA 


The resignation of T. O. Hardin as 
executive vice-president and director of 
TACA Airways, S.A., and TACA Airways 
Agency, Inc., was announced Aug. 6 by 
J. B. Holmes, president, who said the 
resignation had been accepted with great 
reluctance and regret. 

Hardin has been actively engaged in 
the management of the TACA system 
since his release from the armed services. 
His physician recently ordered a pro- 
longed period of rest. Hardin said that 
since an indeterminate time would be re- 
quired to rehabilitate his health, his best 
solution was to resign. 

At the same time Holmes announced 
the appointment of Richard S. Mitchell 
as vice-president in charge of operations 
for TACA Airways and TACA Airways 
Agency. He was formerly vice-president 
and general manager of TACA’s Central 
American companies. 

Prior to joining TACA in January of 
this year, Mitchell was with Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Co., in various capacities 
from 1941-45, with Export Lines 
in 1940 and with United Air Lines from 
19388 to 1939. While with Consolidated, 
Mitchell served as first division manager 





NL Certificates May 
Be Issued Aircraft 
Of Limited Service 


Final action may be expected at an 
early date on a new aircraft category 
which would provide special “NL” cer- 
tificates for war surplus planes intended 
for limited civilian service. The Civil 
Aeronautics Administrator, responsive to 
numerous requests, p: the creation 
of such a classification by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board last summer, and after 
months of inter-agency conferences and 
delays, the Safety Bureau of the Board 
last week was preparing to make its final 
recommendations. 

In general terms, the proposed NL 
classification is designed to offer a sim- 
plified method for certifying military sur- 
plus aircraft for limited usage without 
the extensive testing procedures required 
with new models. Service history of the 
particular model would be an important 
fector in the requirements for NL cer- 
tification. Past performance of the planes, 
along with wartime maintenance records, 
would be considered, with proper allow- 
ance made for unusual wartime operating 
conditions. 

CAA and Safety Bureau officials indi- 
cated that NL certificated planes definitely 
would not be allowed to carry passengers 
commercially, Differences on cargo re- 
quirements and other details were still to 
be worked out. 

Adoption of the new designation is ex- 
pected to serve as a stimulus for dis- 
posal of war surplus planes through War 
Assets Administration by easing of the 
more stringent requirements for an NC 
to permit limited civil use of the craft. 

The NL (limited) classification would 
be distinct from the present NR (re- 
stricted) designation which presumes that 
an aircraft has met provisions of either 
Part 03 or 04 of Civil Air Regulations. 
An NR plane fully meets type certificate 
requirements, then is modified for a spe- 





























mestic air carriers.” The tabulation 
pearing on P. A5037 of the Conges- for Consairway, the military transport cific purpose, such as crop dusting, sky 
sional dent ten Aug. 2, is reproduced division of the company. writing, and other industrial uses. 
below. 
Approximate market value and stockholdings of large stockholders in airlines 
Total Approx i- Average Market Percent 
Market mate number value of |Stoeckhoiders holding over 1G per Number of total Market 
. common price number of shares average cent or corporate air-line offf-| of shares out- value of 
Carrier stock out- (sale or common per holdings cers holding 4 percent, or held | standing shares held 
standing bid) share- share- per ever, as of Dec. 31, 1945 Dec. 31. | shares Dec. 31, 
Dec. 31 holders holder share- 1945 | neta 1945 
1945 holder | 
S065 vac ceventnses. ot pchedsuct 1,290,568 1 $83.00) 217,733 73 $6,059| WNones tenes 
BEE. S60 Sd woseecoccoccesetiesectacess 1,000,000 133.13 44,237 236 7,819) Thomas £. Braniff ‘ : 289,799 29 | $9,601,041 
Chicago & Gouthefn .. 1... cece eveweeeee 310,011 5 33.00 69s90 323 10,689 Carieton Putnam . $2,800 17 1,742,400 
SEE Sa eccccecscecsccsodces veosace ve 274,200 oe, ee rer i Sigmund Janas ‘ 34,914 413 1,497,112 
Mrs. Robert F. Six and 
EEN oR ne cha dase cecccescegiscapeoe 271,906 5 26.00 7519 $24 13.624 W. NN. Erhart Estate 62,050 23 f 33) | 1,613,300 
L. 4. Mueller . . 26,500 10 } 689,00 
®. J. RMeynol@s .......... 90,900 23) 5,363,100 
NE oo cede dc ce us eee 400,000 8 59.00 © 1,248 321 18,939/2 c. &. Faulk .. 35,937 4 re ) 2/120.283 
Cc. £. Woolman 32,307 - ( 1,950,213 
EEE LE LEE LLL ELLE EEE ee 597,160 1 £17.50 10 2,839 210 24,675|  £. V. Rickenbacker 25,000 . 4| 2,937,500 
es on oa 5 ines nou anit heals 389,399 8 18.00 1,380 282 5,076) Ryan Family ... . | 209,997.23 28| 1,979,953 
Ce eee eee eee 500,000 134.25 12 1,500 333 11,408| G. Ted Baker .. 141,178 28| 4.835.347 
Atias Corp. .. 100,000 20 } 2,075,000 
ee ee 500,000 120.75 18 1,500 333 6,910 Paul Collins . 20,000 a t 28/) 415,000 
&. Cc. Vidal ... 20,500 4 425,375 
Northwest .... 539,070 8 $3.25 14 2,444 221 11,768| Wone ........ 
Sitliais donate wo > 0-0. 0.bd aus 477,060 1 43.50 15 2,000 239 10,397) None . 
Transcontinental & Western Air 985.485) 1 69.00 16 20,500 an 3,312 mughes “Foo! Co. 435,050 44) 30,018,450 
GNA ccc ce seer se ctcceisececesscesce 1,565. 151.78 17 24,000) 6s 3.364' None ...... : . 
eee eee eee ened eeeeresscsececone iy 537,878 8 34.50 osgece ueteane eee written: Coulter coseeere] 240,210 45| 8,287,245 





























MApr. 12, 1945. 
12 Aug. 1, 1945. 
18 May 31, 1945. 
14 Sept. 29, 1945. 
™% Dec. 31, 1945. 
16 Dec. 31, 1944. 
17 Dec. 31, 1945. 


18 On this date Western was in the process of issuing 127,924 stock with option te 
stockholders and employees. Coulter exercised his rights to buy on Bec. 31, 1945 
Previews to this date Western had 409,954 shares of stock outstanding and Coulter 
owned 192,165 shares, or 47 percent. 
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Air Conference Reaches 


Impasse at Mexico City 


May Resume Talks After 
New President Takes Office 


yy) MAme to reach agreement either on 
principles covering air services be- 
tween the two countries or on routes, 
the U. S. and Mexico have suspended in- 
definitely the civil air talks which had 
been in progress for a month in Mexico 
City. The conference broke up on July 
25. 

The U. S. was confronted with a Mexi- 
can demand for a 50-50 division of sched- 
ules and capacity between the U. S. and 
Mexican airlines—an idea similar to that 
which the British presented at the 1944 
Chicago international civil aviation con- 
ference and which the U. S. opposed. 

And it seemed to be well established 
that the British contributed to the U. S.- 
Mexico impasse. A British mission — 
from Argentina to Montreal stopped at 
Mexico City some months ago and “sold” 
the quota conception of air transportation 
to some of the Mexicans. Evidence of 
the British activity is abundant in Ar- 
gentina which now wants limitation on 
frequencies regardless of what the traffic 
demand might be, a limitation which is 
proving a handicap to Pan American 
Airways. The U. S. delegation to Mexico 
City was made well aware of the British 
visit there earlier when the Mexican pro- 
posal reflected British thinking with re- 
gard to limiting air transportation. 

“The United States believes that free 
enterprise and regulated competition are 
the only sound basis for the full develop- 
ment of air transportation,” said CAB 
Vice Chairman, Oswald Ryan, who served 
as head of the U. S. delegation to Mexico 
City. 

The route on which agreement could 
net be reached was the Braniff Airways’ 
line from San Antonio to Mexico City, 
virtually paralleling American Airlines’ 
route. The Mexican delegation flatly re- 
fused to approve the Braniff route. 

naa eee at least, the suspension 
delays the plans of Braniff, Eastern Air 
Lines and Western Air Lines for routes 
into Mexico, awarded them in CAB’s re- 
cent Latin American decision. There is 
bope that when the new Mexican presi- 
dent, Miguel Aleman, takes office late this 
year, negotiations can be resumed. 

The U. S. was willing to accept nine Mexi- 


can routes into the U. 8.; (1) Mexico City 


or Mexicali to Los Angeles. (2) Torreon, 
Nogales and Phoenix to Los Angeles, (3) 
Mexico City and Monterrey to San Antonio 
and Ft. Worth-Dallas, (4) Torreon to Hous- 
ton, (5) Monterrey to Houston, (6) Mexico 
City, San Antonio and Detroit to Canada, 
(7) Tampico to Brownsville and Houston, 
(8) Mexico City and Tampico to New Or- 
leans, and New York, and (9) Mexico City 
or Veracruz to Miami and beyond. 

The U. S. wanted (1) San Antonio and 
Laredo to Monterrey and Mexico City, (2) 
Ft. Worth-Dallas and San Antonio to Mon- 
terrey and Mexico City, (3) El Paso to Mon- 
terrey and Mexico City, (4) Los Angeles and 
San Diego to La Paz and Mexico City, (5) 
Houston and New Orleans to Merida and 
beyond, (6) Miami via Havana to Merida 
and beyond, (7) Houston, Corpus Christi 
and Brownsville to Tampico, Mexico City, 
Tapachula and beyond, and (8) New Orleans- 
Mexico City. 


. weight ever to leave the 


C-74 Set Load Lift 


Record Before Crash 


A gross load of 172,000 Ibs., the greatest 
earth under 
power, was lifted by the new Douglas 
C-74 Globemaster in tests at Muroc Army 
Air Field, previous to the flight which re- 
sulted in the crash of the four-engine 
transport. In accomplishing the feat, the 
C-74 also became the first modern trans- 
port to lift a disposable load, greater than 
its own empty weight of 85,712 lbs. 

Russell K. Thaw, test pilot, reported 
that a run of only 4000 ft. was uired 
before the heavily loaded plane left the 
runway, despite a slight tailwind and a 
field elevation of 2200 feet, coupled with 
high temperature. rge Jansen, co- 
pilot and Charles Nielson, flight engineer 
made up the flight crew and these were 
accompanied by H. H. Lane, observer, on 
the final flight. 

The crew was compelled to abandon the 
plane at approximately 10,000 feet, near 

Angeles, August 5, during an acceler- 

ated pullout, following a dive test under 
overload conditions. plane carried 
a gross weight of 70 tons, ccaghiendiie in 
excess of the design strength for such 
maneuvers, it was announced. 


Export Merchandise 


Values Increased 


The value of merchandise exported by 
air from the U. S. increased 14% from 
$7,695,980 in March to $8,753,423 in April, 
according to Department of Commerce 
reports. During this period, the shipping 
weight of air exports increased 20% from 
1,306,600 Ibs. to 1,563,000 Ibs. The in- 
crease, in large part was attributed to 
added exports to Cuba and South Amer- 
ican countries. 


Top Personnel Shifted 
By CAA Administrator 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
—y announced the ne of several 
membe with 


rs of — 

ieaen effective gather 1 In the 
new setup, A. S. Koch, assistant adminis- 
trator for field operations will become as- 
sistant administrator for safefy regula- 
tions, a post he held before the war. 
Koch replaces Fred M. Lanter who will 
become regional administrator at Atlanta. 

William B. Robertson, now at Atlanta, 
will assume Koch’s former duties in con- 
nection with foreign and international 
operations while Howard Rough will be- 
come assistant administrator for domestic 
field operations. Rough, who has been 
an assistant to the administrator since his 
return from military service will, with 
Robertson, have the rank of Assistant 
Administrator. 


Famous Pilots To Vie 


For Air Race Purses 


Many big names stand out in the list 
of National Air Race entries, filed pre- 
vious to the August 5 deadline accord- 
ing to the chairman of the events com- 
mittee. More than 124 requests for ap- 
plication blanks were received early last 
month and the first returns were from 
such old time race favorites as Paul 
Mantz, Earl Ortman, Tony Levier, Rex 
Mays and Harold Johnson. Charles 
Tucker, formerly with the ‘Flying Tigers’ 
and ‘Woody’ Edmondson, from the minor 
air show leagues, are among the new- 
comers to the big time in 1946. 

Missing this year will be such former 
contenders as Roscoe Turner, Harold 
Neuman and Roger Don Rae, all of whom 
are still engaged in aviation pursuits. For 
the first time in many years, the annual 
classic will have competition involving 
war surplus planes. Paul Mantz is one 
of the veteran flyers who | mage age in 
the annual events, in e era when 
Canucks, Jennies and Standards of World 
War One were still predominant on the 
starting line. For the 1946 show, Mantz 
has entered two P-51 Mustangs, one to 
be flown by Tommy Mayson. The Na- 
tional Air Races for 1946 will be held at 


ee August 30 through Septem- 










































Government to Pursue Air 
Policy of Bilateralism 


Five Freedoms Agreement 
Was A One Man Proposal 


ITHDRAWAL last month of the 

United States from the Air Trans- 
port (Five Freedoms) agreement, evolved 
at the 1944 International Civil Aviation 
Conference in Chicago, does not presage 
a change in U. S. international aviation 
policy nor does it mean that this country 
has abandoned hope of getting eventually 
a multilateral agreement covering com- 
petitive problems. 

What was abandoned was the instru- 
ment—The Five Freedoms document by 
which former Assistant Secretary of State 
Adolf A. Berle Jr. hoped that the nations 
of the world would grant to each other 
a wide degree of freedom in international 
aviation. The U.S. retains the same prin- 

les, but will use different methods. 

though still hoping for and believing 
in a multilateral agreement, the govern- 
ment will for the time being follow a 
policy of bilateralism. 

The Five Freedoms document, drafted 
somewhat hurriedly in the closing days 
of the five-week Chicago conference, 
grants freedom (1) to fly over a country 

landing, (2) to land for tech- 
nical purposes, (3) to carry traffic from 
the home country to any other country, 
(4) to carry traffic from any other coun- 
try back to the home country, and (5) to 
pick oe oc eres end 
carry it to another foreign country. 

In the 20 months since the Chicago 
conference, only 15 nations have signed 
the agreement: Afghanistan, China, Do- 
minican Republic, El Salvador, Ethiopia, 


signed some 15 bilateral agreements which 


incerporate the Five Freedoms principles: 
Belgium, Canada (not a Five F 

document), Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Egypt, France, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, 
Norway Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland Turkey and the United Kingdom. 
Of these, Greece, Sweden and Turkey 
had signed the Five Freedoms agreement. 
An important nation which had signed 
this agreement but with which the U. S. 
does not have a bilateral is the Nether- 
lands, and the U. S. can be expected to 
attempt to sign such an agreement as 
soon as possible. (It is necessary to give 
one year’s notice in withdrawing from the 
Air Transport Agreement. Thus, the U. 
S. will not withdraw until July 25, 1947). 

No doubt agreements will also be sought 
with other signers of the Five Freedoms 
with whom the U. S. does not have bi- 
laterals. 

Actually, the Five Freedoms was es- 
sentially a one-man proposal—that of 
Adolf Berle. Opinion inside the U. S. 
delegation at Chicago was not unanimous. 
The Civil Aeronautics Board, for example, 
while not making public objection, never 
formally approved the idea, but went 
aiong as a “silent partner.” In addition, 
the agreement created considerable mis- 

understanding and confusion in Congress, 
and its withdrawal at a time when the 
Senate was considering the International 
Civil Aviation Convention no doubt had 
much to do with ratification of that docu- 
—_ 

addition to the U. S. being unable to 
sail” the Five Freedoms to other nations, 
there is the objection that it is extremely 
hard to arrive at a route pattern multi- 
laterally under that agreement. There is 
the additional objection by some inter- 
national legal experts that the document 
contains serious ambiguities which might 
lead to international misu 
This was the reason that the U. S. 
signed bilaterals with some of the nations 
that had already signed the Five Free- 








N FAA Officers—* new slate of officers, composed entirely ef officials of certificated 
ew carriers, was elected by the Feeder Airlines Association at its second 


annual Boney | in Washington, Aug. 5. 
of irways shown center above. 


Southwest 
left, was eee tex secretary, while Robert M. Love, of All American Aviation, Inc., 
vice president. Albert Zimmerly, of Empire Air Lines, Inc., 
continues as executive director. At an informal o 
, told the way that feed: 


Civit Aeronautics Board 
quate mail pay and expressed belief 


20 


oe sessi 
er airlines would not be able to survive without ade- 
that such expenditures were well worthwhile in bringing air service 


to many small communities. 


New president, succeeding Bowman R. Otto, is James G. Ray, 
Gilbert R. Cook, of West Coast Airlines, Inc., on the 


right, was elected 
is new treasurer; Joseph J. Mitchener, Jr., 
ion, James M. Landis, chairman of the 
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CAA Apportions First 
Airport Funds; Total 
Exceeds 30 Millions 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
announced apportionments ito the states 
of $30,822,750 of the appropriation by 
Congress for airport construction and 
development under the Federal airport 
aet for the fiscal year 1947. 

The state apportionments, which must 
be matched by sponsors of projects, were 
determined by the ratio which the popu- 
lation and area of the state bear to thé 
total population and area of the United 
States. This is the formula provided in 
the Act. 

Out of the $45,000,000 appropriated, $1,- 
740,000 is for projects in Alaska, Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico, leaving a total of $43,- 
260,000 for projects in ithe United States. 
Of that sum five percent is for admin- 
istration and 25 percent of the remainder 
is set aside as a discretionary fund to be 
available for construction as determined 
by the Administrator of Civil Aeronau- 
tics. Total money available for alloca- 
tion among the states, therefore, is $30,- 
822,750. 

Regulations governing individual project 
requests are now. being prepared, and 
applications from project sponsors will be 
considered after Oct. 1. 

The table below shows the apportion- 
ments for projects in the respective states 
under the area-population formula: 


State Apportionment Rank 
U. S. Total $30,822,750 
Alabama 591,213 20 
Arizona 625,320 16 
Arkansas 492,437 35 
California 1,598,582 3 
Colorado 650,276 15 
Connecticut 227,839 44 
Delaware 43,172 Da] 
Dist. of Columbia 77,955 48 
Florida $22,151 32 
Georgia 658,863 14 
Idaho 477 266 37 
Illinois 1,212,617 5 
Indiana 582,95! 21 
lowa 577,179 2 
Kansas 620,260 18 
Kentucky 534,10! 28 
Louisiana 523,220 3! 
Maine 269 947 43 
Maryland 274,397 42 
Massachusetts 551,120 26 
Michigan : 4,096,900 6 
Minnesota 756,211 10 
Mississippi 495 837 34 
Missouri 789,721 ? 
Montana 797,733 8 
Nebraska 538,393 7 
Nevada 563,019 23 
New Hampshire 103,834 45 
New Jersey 527,839 29 
New Mexico 667,735 13 
New York 1,846, 180 2 
North Carolina 680,372 12 
North Dakota 426 809 39 
Ohio 1,030,860 7 
Oklahoma ; 621 ,432 17 
Oregon 610,420 19 
Pennsylvania 1,388,042 4 
Rhode Island 89,405 47 
South Carolina 377,60! 40 
South Dakota 458 690 38 
Tennessee 551,53! 23 
Texas 2,081,311 1 
Utah 487.907 36 
Vermont 89,867 46 
Virginia 524 064 30 
Washington 554,509 24 
West Virginia 342,959 4) 
Wisconsin 696,774 il 
Wyoming 


Takes Over New Duties 

Stanley de J. Osborne, vice president 
of Eastern Air Lines, has taken over 
traffic and sales and public and industrial 
relations for the company. 
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By Major Al Williams, auas, “TATTERED WING TIPS,” 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





























Know when the first air mail was 
carried? 


Well on Jan. 7, 1785, a letter was 
carried by balloon across the English 
Channel to a member of the household 
of Benjamin Franklin! 

Now that’s what we call a 
Known Fact.” 

And for sending that “Fact” in, Ralph 
M. Eastman of Boston has been sent a 
beautiful, gilt-edge, engraved-type com- 
mission which proclaims to one and all 
that he’s a genuine Perch Pilot (bottom 
rung)! 

If Perch Pilot Eastman sends in four 
more “Little Known Facts’’—accom- 
panied with proof, mind you!—and we 
use them in the Perch, he will then be 
promoted to Senior Perch Pilot! 

Now here’s one from Russ Brinkley, 
Kansas City, Mo., who becomes a Perch 
Pilot (br) because: 

“‘An airplane engine carburetor man- 
ufactures ice faster than an electric 


“Little 


refrigerator!”’ 

Interested? 

Well get going, then! Send in a Little 
Known Fact to the address above and 
undying fame may be yours! 

Not to mention the commission! 


THIS TAKES THE CAKE... 


We were chinning with a stewardess in 
Washington, a few weeks ago. 


She got to telling us about a super cake 
she makes. And guess what! She practi- 
cally uses the Alchlor Process—Gulfpride 
Oil's extra refining step—on the eggs 
that go into this cake! 


First she gets rid of the nonedible 
shells—just as we get rid of the non- 
lubricating parts of the crude when we 
refine the oils that go into Gulfpride. 


But she doesn't stop there—and neither 
do we! 


This stewardess then “refines” out a 
respectable percentage of those eggs— 
the whites—leaving only the yolks, which 
she uses on her super cake. 

What we do is to refine out a respecta- 
ble percentage of that already refined oil 
with our extra step, the Alchlor Process. 
That leaves only the super-lubricating 
heart of the original petroleum. 

Which we put in cans labeled “Gulf- 
pride!” 


MICH WE PUT IN CANS | 
LABELED “GULFPRIDE / 
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SPECIAL NOTE 


We just saw a thing in an AAF journal 
which we think bears a little repeating. 
It went: 


IMPORTANT 
USE YOUR 
CHECK LIST 


IMPORTANT 


USE YOUR 
CHECK LIST 
IMPORTANT 
USE YOUR 
CHECK LIST 





Seems logical, no? 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 


| Refining Company...makers of 
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DONT ALLOW ANY MORE 
BROKEN FINS ON CYLINDERS 
THAN ARE ALLOWED IN 
ENGINE “SPECS* 


AHOT 





















IF YOU DO, YOULL DEVELOP 
SPOT ON THE CYLINDER! 
WALL WITH ALL ITS 
ATTENDANT --- 
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pace in Microphone Development 





What is a microphone? Fundamentally 
it’s a device which converts sound into 
electrical energy —just what Bell's orig- 
inal telephone did for the first time 
away back in the seventies. 

Today's Western Electric mikes—the 
Salt Shaker, Cardioid and 640 Double- 
A—are a far cry from the first crude, 
close-talking telephone transmitter. 
But they're its direct descendants. 

Year after year, Bell Telephone scien- 
tists—through continuing research — 
have developed finer and finer tele 
phones and microphones. 






Year after year, Western Electric 
has manufactured these instruments, 
building quality into each one. 

Together these teammates have been 
responsible for almost every important 
advance in microphone development. 

Whether you want a single mike, a 
complete broadcasting station, or radio 
telephone equipment for use on land, 
at sea or in the air, here’s the point to 
remember: 

If Bell Telephone Laboratories de- 
signed it and Western Electric made it, 
you can be sure there’s nothing finer. 


LL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 


Western Electric 








Thousands On Islands Seek 
Air Passage To Mainland 


Hawaiian Potential to 
Exceed Half of Population 
By Frep HunTER 
ONG of passengers lined up 
the day in the ticket office 
of Hawaiian Airlines in Honolulu illus- 
trate how the air age has burst like a 
sky rocket over post-war Hawaii. The 
airplane definitely and unequivocally has 
established itself as the vehicle of trans- 
portation between the islands and every- 
body flies. 

If you want to book space for a flight 
between any two points on Hawaiian Air- 
lines’ 364-mile system, do it 30 days or 
more in advance because Hawaiian is 
plagued by a space problem even more 
pronounced -than on the major carriers 
in the states. By the end of the year, 
Hawaiian’s volume of traffic in number of 

assengers annually will equal more than 

alf the entire population of the islands. 
The population of the islands is only a 
little over 500,000 and Hawaiian will reach 
the mark of 300,000 annually, 
a ratio unequalled any place else in the 
world. 

At the same time, the backlog of pas- 
sengers seeking air transportation to the 
U. S. mainland has grown to staggering 
proportions. Pan American’s backlog has 
reached the point where it had to suspend 
future bookings entirely. To further com- 

licate the future situation, Pan American 
oe 3,000 people in Manila waiting for a 
chance for a seat on a plane to the states. 

Hawaii is anxiously awaiting the start 
of service between Honolulu and San 
Francisco by United Air Lines and a 
steady stream of visitors into the 
temporary traffic office United opened 
in Honolulu, all asking the same question: 
“Where can I get a seat?” i 

Since United is uncertain as to when 
it will be able to start its trans-Pacific 
service it is taking no advance reserva- 
tions, but the day it opens its space charts 
—probably some time this fall—it is a 
foregone conclusion that it will fill up its 
flights for weeks to come. 

Although there naturally was some 
agitation for the Matson Navigation Com- 
pany, which is strongly entrenched in 
Hawaii, the CAB’s decision awarding 


proval. United quite obviously enjoys 
good public relations in Hawaii as a re- 
sult of its operations there for the Air 


Transport Command plus its proposal to 
lower the fare to $125. The first thing 
Honolulu asked W. A. Patterson, United’s 
president, after news of the CAB de- 
cision reached the islands, was whether 
the $125 figure still stood. His reply was 
that it did. The present fare is $195. 

With lower air fares and ample service, 
Hawaii expects the tourist business to 
project itself into the major industry of 
the island, eventually even exceeding its 
great sugar enterprise in dollar volume— 
providing it can build up its facilities. 
But new accommodations will have to be 
provided to meet the expected expansion 
or it simply will not take place. 

This obstacle starts in Honolulu and 
extends to all the other island points. 
With one or two exceptions, Honolulu’s 
tourist hotels were taken over by the 
military during the war. The Moana has 
been re-opened as a commercial hotel, 
but the’ famous Royal Hawaiian will not 
be ready until about the first of next 
year. Even with all of the returned 
hotels operating, however, hotel facil- 
ities will fall far short of the expected 
demand. 

The complexion of Hawaiian Airlines 
traffic between the islands is somewhat 
different from air travel in the states. 
It is estimated that less than 50 per cent 
is business travel. The rest is pleasure 
travel, much of it visits back and forth 
by relatives who are scattered about on 
the various islands. The company now is 
flying six 24-passenger Douglas DC-3’s in 
its inter-island service and has two more 
on the way. Shortly, Stanley C. Kennedy, 
president of Hawaiian, will head for the 
states to look at Consolidated Vultee’s 
240 and Martin’s 202 as possible replace- 
ments with greater carrying capacity. 

A daylight operation, Hawaiian re- 
cently was permitted to extend its flight 
period from 10 hours a day to 12 hours 
a day in order to increase its schedules. 
In the 12-hour period, it is obtaining an 
average of eight and a half hours of 
plane utilization. 

Hawaiian’s ground handling is an eye- 
opener to passengers accustomed to termi- 
nal delays in the states. Hawaiian oper- 
ates flights in which the turn-around is 
as low as 15 minutes. In that time it will 
unload a plane, clean and service it, re- 
fuel, load up and have it on its way. One 
reason is that Stanley Kennedy himself 
frequently pops out to the airport to put 
the watch on his boys. Another is that 








The 
Mail Experiment Concluded— civ .ciment in Los A> 
with Its —— The Post Office Department will recom to 
helicopter ished in 
test receiving a 


has concluded its air mail 


rtment 
es, declaring that it was satisfied 
at a hea oe Sass ae oe 


be estabi em ng. Photo shows one of the A helicopters used in the 
nd loading mail from United Air Lines at Lockheed Air Terminal, near Los Angeles. 
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there are no airport porters or red caps 
in Hawaii. When a Hawiian Airline plane 
lands, it has the baggage unloaded, the 
passengers aboard the coaches and on 
their way in five to seven minutes. It’s 
all done with the airline’s own crews. 

Four big military airports soon are to 
be turned over to the territory of Hawaii 
for commercial operations. Topping the 
list is John Rodgers Airport, the big com- 
bination land-and-sea base in Honolulu. 
Into the rather skimpy field which was 
John Rodgers prior to the war, the Navy 
pumped millions of dollars, not only +o 
extend and reinforce the land runways, 
but to dredge out a 10,000-foot water run- 
way for seaplane operations. The im- 
proved airport will be restored to the 
territory on September 1. 

Anticipating that its commercial air- 
port will become one of the busiest in 
the world, Honolulu is making plans for 
new buildings and facilities for the com- 
mercial operators. The Naval Air Trans- 
port Service also will be a tenant, using 
the land airport for its Douglas R5SD’s and 
four docks along the water for its Mars 
flying boats. NATS also will retain a 
million-dollar hangar at the field to serv- 
ice its planes. 


Braniff Accuses PAA 
After Failure Of 
Mexico Air Conference 


Thomas E. Braniff, president of Braniff 
Airways, has given out a statement ac- 
cusing Pan American Airways and its 
Mexican subsidiary, Compania Mexicana 
de Aviacion, with responsibility for the 
failure of the recent international air 
conference in Mexico City. 

“The conference between Mexico and 
the United States failed because the Pan 
American World Airways accomplished, 
with the assistance of its Mexican satel- 
lite, CMA, what it had failed to accom- 
plish in the United States, namely the 
perpetuation of a monopoly,” Braniff's 
statement read. 

The route conference, which was ex- 
pected to set a precedent for American 
dealings with other Latin American na- 
tions, broke down over Mexican insistence 
on a 50-50 division of schedules and pas- 
senger capacity between American and 
Mexican air carriers. 

George Rihl, of Pan American, replied 
to Braniff’s statement as follows: 

“Mr. Braniff and I are personal friends 
of long standing and it. was a surprise 
to me to read his statements. Mr. Bran- 
iff should have understood that the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico could never tolerate to 
be controlled by a foreign company, even 
though that foreign company had a satel- 
lite in Mexico. It would even seem that 
Mr. Braniff does not comprehend the 
meaning of the word “satellite,” as 55% 
of the stock of the CMA, Mexicana de 
Aviacion; is the property of a group of 
Mexican citizens and the president of the 
Administration Council is one of the 
most noteworthy men of industry in 
Mexico. In my concept, Mr. Braniff has 
yet to learn much of Latin America, as 
otherwise he would not deliberately have 
accused the government of Mexico of 
being controlled by commercial inter- 
ests.” 
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The new Navion... 





test-flown on Chevron Aviation Gasoline 


To make sure of top power output during test- 
flights each new Navion, North American’s new 
personal plane, flies first on Chevron Aviation Gas- 
oline. Engineered by years of research, the high anti- 
knock qualities of Chevron Aviation Gasoline per- 


mit fast acceleration for take-offs in limited space. 





No wonder the leading plane builders of the 
West put Chevron Aviation Gasoline in the tanks 
of their planes to power their first take-off. 


Take a tip from the test-pilots. Lift your own 
wings with the gasoline that’s made for aircraft 


engines . . . the gasoline that’s clean-burning .. . 
makes engines last longer when you're rolling up 


those cross-country miles. 


AVIATION 


GASOLINE 





CHEVRON NATIONAL CREDIT CARDS are good at airports through- 
out the United States and Canada. Ask your Standard Airport 
Dealer in the West ...or write to Standard of California, 225 Bush 
St., Room 1618, San Francisco 20, Calif. STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA 











ROSE-COLORED GLASSES }) 








74 recent editorial ta AMERICAN AVIATION cage: 


“Steamship companies have been looking 


E suggest that the writer of the editorial, and the interests he favors, see an optometrist at once. 


It is our opinion that they are in need of just plain ordinary glasses . 


. good strong ones . 


because the editorial fails completely to visualize what is at stake in the matter. What is at stake is 
American overseas trade and travel. Overseas trade and travel are neither new nor mysterious. It does 
not require rose-colored glasses to see them. It is the age-old struggle for competitive markets by the 
nations of the world in terms of coal and wheat, refrigerators and carburetors, ash trays and tinkertoys. 
It concerns the men riding the planes who arrange and control the movement of these products. 
has to do with the people who vacation in foreign lands. It has to do with the articles produced by this 


e The editorial not only misses the main point and 
the crux of the problem, but in our opinion contains 
many misleading and inaccurate statements, to 
wit sees 





The Editorial says : 


e “The well-heeled swears lobby”’... etc. 


-_ aids ~~ 





We Quote: In the “Great Silver Fleet Lang a by 
policy laid down ms pw pao k ‘mind, 
; t in 
; af ay 
line Family by the expenditure of $100,000 a year for pro- 
aoe our original routes from being paralleled by compe- 

And again: 
Attorneys for Eastern Airlines on June 18, 1946, filed and 
later withdrew a petition (Docket 730) which sharpens, 
. . . that PCA’s expenditure for estimates and deve op- 
ment projects have been substantial and have consis! 
largely of expenditures to secure local support and influence 
ng parties, favors, junkets, dinners, and other similar means.” 
. .. that PCA has maintained elaborate suites at prominent 
ieee cet eet Sec Teck and bale Gabndined tm 
person in said suites in order to secure their support and 
influence .. .” 
Attorneys for PCA on June 26, 1946, stated thet, “ PCA 
does maintain an apartment in Washington and an apartment 
in New York and has done so for many years for . . . needed 
RRR Hs for PCA personnel.” 

that PCA did hold open house at the Statler Hotel on 

dic hee 1946. It is well-known that almost if not all 
airlines have given and continue to give receptions in certain 
key cities . . .” 
The Sea-Air Committee challenges the airlines, individually, 
and the Air Transport Association, to make public a detailed 
statement of their ——— in connection with their Wash- 
ington activities and lobbies 


The Editorial Says: «1; is stitt somewhat of a mystery 
as to just why the steamship firms are so anxious to operate 


* * * 


We Say: There is no mystery. Airline operators and gov- 
ernment officials alike promise proudly that aviation will take 
away 50% of the first-class passenger steamship revenue. To 
the passenger steamship companies, this cut would be an al- 
most paralyzing wallop. They want a chance to compete, and 
to hold their own. 


The Editorial Says: “Air Transportation is in a wor'd 
of its own, with its own concept of operation and-1is own 
concept of transport.” 


We Say: For air transport to seek to arrogate to itself 
mystic or supernatural powers of “know how” is to dismiss 
all of man’s accumulated knowledge of transportation since 
the discovery or invention of the wheel or tie dugout canoe. 
We submit ¢hat transportation is trade anc travel, afoot, on 
horseback, on rails, ships, or planes. 


Is air transportation a world of its own? 


Then why did American Airlines, largest domestic air transvort 
system, launch its overseas operation by pu ing an air- 
line established and developed by American Export Lines, «a 
steamship company? Why did they hire the personnel of this 
line? Why maintain a steamship man—Mr. Slater—as Chairman 
of the Board? 


Transportation a world of its own? 


Then why did Trans-World Airways, second largest domestic 
operator, retain an Admiral of the United States Navy (a sea- 
going operator) in an important post? And why is a former 
head of Alaska Steamship Line numbered among its high 
executive personnel? 

If air transportation is a “world of its own,” how does it 
happen that Pan American has linked itself with W. R. 
Grace? And how about the Air Transport Association, trade 
representative of all 23 domestic and overseas airlines, who 
engaged Rear Admiral Land, a shipping man and ex-chairman 
of the Maritime Commission as its president and operating head. 


The Editorial Says: “Another over-worked argument is 
that foreign steamship companies hold interests in their re- 
spective air transport systems, hence the U. S. steamship 
companies, in order to ‘hold their own’ against their foreign 
opposites, must also enter the air business. It is true that foreign 
steamship lines hold airline interests ranging from a small 
percentage of stock to rather full control. The motivating force 
behind much of this foreign steamship interest in airlines is 
usually one of nationalistic economy.” 
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@ The Sea-Air Committee of the National Federation of American 
Shipping, Answers an Attack on the Eligibility of American 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Steamship Companies to Operate Airplanes Along Their Routes. 








it the airplane through rose-colored glasses” 


nation which create the salary that pays the grocery bill of the ordinary American citizen. 

We admit it is a miraculous thing when a piece of transportation equipment designed in a special 
way reaches a certain speed it suddenly becomes airborne and flies--but to get so wrapped up in this 
miracle as to forget that the rapid transportation of limited weights is merely one of the many aspects of 
a closely knit and highly inter-related pattern of international trade and travel, seriously raises the 


question of who is wearing the rose-colored glasses. 


We fear that the writer of the editorial is wearing a pair of rose-colored bifocals--with the lower 


lens blacked out! 
* * * 


We Say: It may be over-worked, but it is still valid. And, 
furthermore, our own Nationalistic Economy has so in been 
denied these sea-air advantages we so freely grant to a 
nations and upon which they apparently place much value. 


The Editorial Says: -1¢ tne . s. companies wish to 


We Say: Stock ownership is investment. The steamship 
operators want to operate a full transportation business. Passive 
participation is not their way of doing things. 


The Editorial Says: “Siecmnship compenies- eve basically 
wedded to the sea.” 


We Say: Steamship companies are basically wedded to 
overseas travel and trade. They have business-promoting facil- 
ities, plants and installations which are not connected with 


ocean or ships. 
The Editorial Says: “te will to do isn't there.” 


We Say: Extensive air services operated by steamship 
companies, now and in the past, established that the ‘will to de” 
is there beyond question. The cam ———- they are now press- 
cxgpprotss: a oedadans 


for becoming unduly enthused over this new-found toy called 
the airplane.” 


We Say: The steamship companies are not concerned with 
the ‘new found toy’ aspects of aviation since they can hark 
back to the days of the American pen wae eas 
first steamship was so labelled. The ‘new-found toy’ psychology 
bespeaks a sophomoric attitude, and the steamship lines, and 
their foreign competitors, are all post-graduates of the hard 
school of overseas trade. To them, the airplane is an im- 
portant new tool in their business of overseas trade. 


The Editorial Says: “steamship men inevitably must 
have a port-to-port approach to transportation.” 


We Say: shipping companies don t operate on a port-to- 
pe ae oe, San cone oe O aes 


ferjor trade-areas. They have lange inland omganisations 10 
a of ae a business. However, Pan yaw Mg 


* 


overseas airline pioneer and biggest and most experienced 
overseas , has always, and still does, operate on a 
port-to-port basis. 


The Editorial Says: «just ponder a 
hearing involving both legitimate airline compani 
steamship companies . . . what possible choice could there be 
in reaching a decision?” 


We Suggest: That the editors ponder two recent deci- 
sions one involving the Waterman Steamship Corporation and 
the other the Matson Navigation Company. Both steamship 
companies actually own the necessary overseas aircraft, ak a 
fully trained and skilled operating staff, air and ground, and 
have flown the routes in question. Both are ready, willing and 
able » ae immediately the service which the ane me Copane 
ately n However, the routes were awarded 

ay mean cdie ts ceaadane aanainsterd Wan Gee 


The Editorial Says: «re steamship companies have 
vast financial resources.” 


We Say: The steamship companies have operating capital 
but—compared to many airlines—they are juniors in the 
financial world. What say steamship line would attempt 
liar financing program (as an airline 


The Editorial Says: «tre main Point at issue. is not 
the prohibition against the use of airplanes by steamship com- 
panies, per se, but the major policy and principle that the 
major air trunk routes of the world will be operated by ex- 
perienced air transport companies.’ 


We Say: The main point at issue is overseas trade and 
a policy on transportation which will best serve our economic 
and national interests. Selection of air transport companies for 
the major trunk routes smacks of monopoly and will not give 
us the completely interwoven transportation establishment we 
need to protect our national ideals and interests. 


In Conclusion: we believe that steamship lines should 
be equally as eligible to operate airlines as any other transport 
companies. 


We believe that petitions to the CAB for authority to add 

such a service should get a “YES” answer. 

The foregoing statements present the problem, as we see it 
and our glasses are neither half-blacked-out nor rose- 

colored. 


















National Affairs and Congress 








Agree To Lease 


Army officials were said to have agreed 
te a prospective eight-months lease period 
the transfer of C-54G ena 


covering 

aircraft to the airlines to replace th 
grounded Constellations. The reputed 
lease rate discussed ranges from around 
$4900 to $5700 a month. Pan American 


of “s 

this period the of air 

= increased 20% from 1,306,600 lbs. 
to 1,563,000. exports to Cuba, 
Brazil, Colombia, V tina 


. S. Chamber of 
Commerce in a national referendum fav- 
ored ultimate regulation of interstate and 
international transportation for hire by a 


single regulatory body, with a temporary 
exception for air and international sea 
transport. 

Would End Gas Tax 

Louisiana state passed a 


craft. The amendment will be submitted 
to the voters at an election on Nov. 5 
First Power Test 





Drones Fly Pacific 


Two 8-17 radio-controlled drones fiew 
non-stop from Hilo, Hawaii, to Muroc Lake, 
Calif., Aug. 6 to set a long distance record 
for pilotless aircraft. The bombers and two 
“mother” planes made the 2174-mile flight 
in approximately 15 hours. Upon reaching 
the U. S. coast, one of the drones dropped 
@ smoke bomb on a specific target off 
Santa Rosa Island. The bombing was done 
by remote control. 











Spain Signs Up 


Spain has accepted the first 4 & free- 

doms of the air by accepting the Air 
Transit (Two Freedoms) and the Air 
Transport (Five Freedoms) Agreements 
with a reservation on the Fifth Freedom. 
This action was recently taken in a de- 
cree issued by F Franco, 
Chief of State. The same decree also 
designated nine customs airports for in- 
ternational air traffic: Madrid, Barcelona, 
Seville, Valencia, Malaga, Las Palmas 
(Canary Islands) , Tenerife (Canary Is- 
lands), Melilla (Spanish Morocco), Tetuan 
(Sp. Morocco). 


New Budget Director 


James E. Webb, formerly personnel di- 
rector, secretary-treasurer and vice presi- 
dent of Sperry Gyroscope Co., before the 
war, was named director of the budget by 
President Truman. 


Trophy Committee Named 


Members for a committee to select the 
winner of the 1945 Collier Trophy, 
awarded annually by the National Aero- 
nautics Association, in recognition of the 
greatest achievement in aviation, have 
been announced by L. Welch Pogue, NAA 
president. Heading the committee of 
which Pogue and William Redding, NAA, 
vice-president are ex-officio members, 
will be William P. McCracken, Jr. Red- 
ding will serve as secretary and Russ W. 
Nichols, technician. 


Air Policy Bill Dies 

The bill to establish a National Air 
Policy Board which was designed to do 
for aviation today what the Morrow 
Board did for military and civil aviation 
following World War I died in the last 
minute legislative jam in Congress. 
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Committees Merge 


Only one of the two principal commit- 
tees handling civil aviation were affected 
by ithe passage of the bill streamlining 
Congressional procedure. Under the terms 
of the reorganization act, the Senate Com- 
merce committee is merged with the Sen- 
ate Interstate Commerce committee into 
a new committee to be called the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce committee. 
The new committee will handle legislation 
on aviation now under the jurisdiction of 
the Senate Commerce committee. The re- 
organization act thereby ends a fight be- 
tween these two Senate committees over 
the question of jurisdiction. The House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce com- 
mittee remains as presently constituted. 
Possibility of the House being reorgan- 
ized by the Republicans affects the chair- 
manship, now held by Rep. Clarence F. 
Lea (D., Calif.) who under a return of a 
Democratic -majority would remain head 
of the committee. j Republican 
member is Rep. Charles A. Wolverton of 
New Jersey. 


Lend-Lease Settlements 


State Department officials have an- 
nounced the financial figures embrac 
the final settlemerit with Australia 
France on lend-lease air transport air- 
craft. The U. S. government is to receive 
$5,000,000 from Ausiralia in a settlement. 
involving 109 Douglas C-47 Dakotas, ll 
Catalinas and 70 PB2B’s, 300 engines, 195 
propellers and a quantity of spare parts 
for engines and spare frames. In the 
settlement with France, this government 
is to receive $2,850,000 for the following 
aircraft: 50, C-47B; 19, PBY5A; 2, C-60A; 
25, C-45F; 67, UC-78; 25, BT-13B; 123, 
L-4 together with engines, spare parts for 
engines and a certain number of frames. 


Trade Prospects Excellent 


A report just released by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce indicates that pros- 
pects for extensive trade by air between 
the U. S. and Switzerland are excellent. 
Available in booklet form, for 5 cents, 
from the Supt. of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, the report 
is titled, “Air Cargo Potentials Between 
Switzerland and Non-European Reg- 
ions. 


To Law School 


Edward Sweeney has resigned from the 
aviation division of the State Department 
and will.join the faculty of the North- 
western University school of law in Sep- 
tember. Sweeney served in the Navy 
during the war and was with the CAB 
prior to that. He has been active in his 


State Department post in negotiating 
agreements with foreign countries for the 
use and operation of U. S. surplus equip- 
ment in connection with international air 
services. 
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E. W. “POP” Cleveland 
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Pioneers for over 


For half a century, The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Company has de- 
voted itself to serving many major industries.* Skilled technicians and 
experienced engineers within our organization have pioneered and per- 
fected many products for each of these fields, Thus initiative and resource- 
fulness have enabled us to keep abreast of this country’s remarkable 
industrial progress ... We are proud to have grown with our nation for 
50 years, and look forward to serving in the great future that lies ahead. 





— 
| Yy 1894-1946 
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*CLECO Pneumatic Tools speed produc- 
tion in metal-working plants. AEROLS 
(the shock absorbing landing gear used 
so universally on aircraft) insure safe, 
smooth landings and take-offs. CLEV E- 
LAND Rock Drills are widely used in 
the mining and contracting fields. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL CO.., Cleveland 5, Ohio 


DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 





CLEVELAND ROCK DRHLLS 

















Foreign Air News 


By Frank M. Hok 


To Take PICAO Post—Lt. Commander 
Paul A. Smith is expected to succeed 
Gerald Brophy as the U. S. delegate on 
the Interim Council of the Provisional 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
(PICAO). Smith has been U. S. repre- 
* sentative on the Air Navigation Commit- 
tee and has coordinated the work of U. S. 
delegates to the various PICAO technical 
divisions. Senator Lister Hill has intro- 
duced a bill to permit Smith to accept 
the PICAO post without affecting his 
status as an officer of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

Sets New Rate—American Overseas Air- 
lines has established new single overall 
air express rates between the U. S. and 
European points which will result in 
savings to shippers from 14% to 25%. 
Effective August 3, the new rates are 
equal to or lower than any of the rates 
in the previous three weight classifica- 
tions. Under the old rate a 45-Ibs. ship- 
ment from New York to Stockholm would 
be charged $89.55 as compared to $67.50 
according to the new scale. The new 
rate per lb. from New York to London 
is $1.17, the rate charged shipments of 
200 Ibs. and over on the old scale. How- 
ever, shipments between 50 and 199 lbs. 
were formerly charged $1.30 per Ib. to 
London and under 50 Ibs. the rate was 
$1.45. New AOA express rates apply to 
shipments originating from New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Washington and Phila- 
delphia. 

Limits PAA Flights—The Argentine 
Government has required Pan American 
Airways to limit the number of round 
trip flights between Buenos Aires and 
the U. S. to seven a week, the number 
granted in the airline’s concession. PAA 
had been operating up to 14 weekly round 
trips under a “gentleman’s agreement.” 
Observers believe that the sudden order 
is connected with recent Argentine-British 
agreements which stipulate that no air- 
line may receive concessions or privileges 
not also granted to British South Amer- 
ican Airways. 

@ The de Havilland Aircraft of Canada Lim- 
ited has received the first assembly line de 


Havilland Dove feeder transport built by the 
British parent company. It will be used as a 
demonstration aircraft by the Canadian firm. 
The second Dove is reported to be ready for 
delivery to Australia for similar demonstration 


purposes. 

@ Aer Lingus Teoranta, the Irish airline, has 
taken over the operation of all scheduled 
air services between Eire and Great Britain 
as provided under the terms of the recent 
British-Eire agreement. Hitherto the service 
had been operated by the Irish company in 
cooperation with West Coast Air Services, a 
British company. 

@ The airport at Skegness, Lincolnshire, was 
recently sold at auction to a local resident 
in what may be the first instance in Great 
Britain in which a large airfield was dis- 
posed of in this manner. 

@ The Viking, British twin-engined medium 
tramsport produced by Vickers-Armstrong, 
Ltd., has been temporarily grounded because 
of defective plugs in the gasoline junction 
box, according to reports from London. Maj. 
Hugh R. Kilner, managing director, stated 
that the order affects only a few aircraft not 
yet in regular service. 

@ British Overseas Airways Corporation has 
reintroduced a ten percent round-trip fare re- 
duction on its transatlantic “Speedbird” route. 
Effective August 1 the company also reduced 
fares on services between London and a num- 
ber of points in Africa and the Near East. 
The fare to Ankara, Turkish capital, was re- 
duced from $383.80 to $327.24. 

@The newly-formed British National Gas 
Turbine Establishment has taken over the 
main functions of Power Jets (Research and 
Development) Limited and has also taken the 
latter’s facilities at Pyestock (near Farnsbor- 
ough) and Whetstone. H. Roxbee-Cox has 
been appointed head of the new agency. 
However, Power Jets has not been liquidated 
and the government has decided to keep it in 
existence for possible future reactivation. 
@ Peter Masefield, British Civil Air Attache 
in the U. S. and a private pilot, has received 
a Percival Proctor for use in connection with 
his official duties. The aircraft is owned by 
the Ministry of Civil Aviation. 

@ Miles Aircraft Litd., of Reading, England, 
is reported to be negotiating with Argentine 
business interests to set up a Miles branch 
factory in Argentina 

@ Air Services Limited, of Johannesburg, 
Union of South Africa, has ordered air pick- 
up equipment from All American Aviation, of 
Wilmington, Del., according to Charles W. 
Wendt, AAA vice president. The equipment 
is to be installed in the Dragon Fly or the 
de Havilland Rapide type of aircraft. 








Hangar for Brabazon |.— 


Sates of a $7,000,000 hangar to be located 
to house several Brabazon | airliners in the final stages 


at Filton, England, 


of as- 


sembly and » A model of the 110-ton four-engined transport being built by Bristol Aeroplane Co. 

is shown at the . The hangar will be divided into three bays with a total main floor area of al- 

most eight acres. concrete apron in front will use another 6'/2 acres. Folding motor-operated doors 

be of aluminum and the back of the structure will be of insulated glass. Offices and storerooms 

su One runway has been in use for some time 
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PICAO Would Alter 
Procedures That Slow 
International Airlines 


Important decisions affecting interna- 
tional air transport were announced re- 
cently by the Provisional International 
Civil Aviation Organization (PICAO) and 
by the International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation (IATA), a world-wide trade 
organization of international airlines. 

PICAO has sent its 46 member govern- 
ments a report which recommends sim- 
plifying or eliminating national procedures 
that hamper airline operators and slow 
down air travel. Instead of existing 
tedious passport and visa systems, mem- 
ber nations are urged to issue a simplified 
non-immigrant passport” card for all 
travelers except immigrants. Standard 
airline crew-member certificates are also 
to replace passport and visa documents. 
If a member nation insists on retaining 
visas, they are to be made valid for one 
year, regardless of the number of trips. 
A separate visa is now required for each 
trip. 

To reduce delays, government authori- 
ties are asked not to examine transit pas- 
sengers, crew or cargo except for public 
health or other special reasons. Further, 
manifesting of passengers, crew and cargo 
in transit would no longer be required. 
PICAO also recommends establishment of 
customs-free airports and of customs-free 
zones at other airports. A standard inter- 
national certificate of inoculation will re- 
duce quarantine delays. 

PICAO has also sent its members a manual 
of recommended standards compiled by its 
International Air Services Operations Divi- 
sion. This extensive document includes 
rules on: composition of flight crews, crew 
qualifications, maintenance, preflight clear- 
ance, fuel loads, distribution and securing 
of cargo loads, flight operation rules, flight 
aid from ground personnel, and various re- 
Guirements of aircraft, air routes and ground 
services. Additional subjects will be con- 
sidered at the second meeting of the Divi- 
sion scheduled for Feb. 25, 1947. 

Sir William PP. Hildred, Director- 
General of IATA, has pledged support to 
PICAO’s “facilitation” program. The fol- 
lowing have already been appointed to 
organize relevant IATA activities: H. H. 
Galbreath, Pan American Airways, for the 
Western Region, including Latin America; 
W. H. Risley, American Airlines, for the 
European Region; John Thurman, British 
Overseas Airways, for the African, Asiatic, 
Australasian and Middle East Regions. 
The IATA Subcommittee on Government 
Forms, headed by AFA vice president 
V. E. Chenea, will coordinate the work 
on a. world-wide basis. 

IATA has released some of the regula- 
tions adopted at its Middle East Traffic 
Conference held at Aley, Lebanon, from 
July 15 through July 20. The delegates 
extended -the existing temporary rate 
structure but created a new subcommittee 
to analyze costs as a basis for future fare 
agreements. Decisions affecting pas- 
senger traffic included: a new schedule of 
free baggage allowances; 10% discount on 
round trips; a provision that indirect rout- 
ing rates may equal the rate by the 
shortest route between two points; 50% 
fare for children between two and twelve. 
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Non-Scheduled Carriers to 


File Reports by September 3 


Sept. 15 Is Deadline 
For Operating Certificates 


ITH PRESSURES continuing, pro and 
con, in the matter of regulating non- 
scheduled air services, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board is planning a thorough in- 
vestigation of all issues involved and has 
postponed the deadline for filing com- 


quately explored, the Board indicated that 
it would arrange for oral presentations of 
views ngs expiration of the extended 


also has extended to Sept. 3 the 
time within which presently exempted 
air carriers must file their statements and 
reports as required by existing regula- 
tions, and has amended Part 42 of the 
Civil Air Regulations to give non-sched- 
uled air carriers until Sept. 15 to apply 
to the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
for operating certificates. 
On the July 15 deadline for economic 
and operating ‘reports required of non- 
carriers by Amendment No. 2, 
Section 292.1 of Economic Regulations, 
only a fraction of the 300 statements ex- 








When time counts... 


ACT! 


And when you act via Air Cargo 
Transport, you'll cut whole days from 
your shipping time. For Air Cargo 
Transport is an all-cargo, charter 
transport service. ..flying your freight 
anywhere...with delivery when speci- 
fied. 


A large, growing fleet of multi- 
motored ACT Sky-Vans...plus a staff 
of thoroughly experienced personnel 
are all at your disposal, to fly your 
cargo ... inexpensively ... where and 
when you want it. For ACT is an 
air freight service operating accord- 
ing to your individual contract. You 
don’t waste time waiting for schedules. 


For complete information call or 
write to Air Cargo Trans- 
port Corporation, Em- 
pire State Building, New 
York 1, N. Y. 


AUR CARGO TRANSPORT 


CORPORATION—A CHARTER CARRIER 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
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pected had been received. However, much 
of the responsibility for the lag was 
found to lie with CAB, since suggested 
forms for use in filing the reports were 
not available in many parts of the country 
until after the original deadline had 
passed. 


The air carrier operating certificates 
required under Part 42, now slated to 
go into effect Sept. 15, relate only to the 
application of safety standards covering 
non-scheduled air services, and are not 
connected with the proposed Amendment 
3 to Section 292.1, which currently ex- 
empts such carriers from the need of ob- 
taining a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity. 

In outlining the application procedure 
for operating certificates under Part 42, 
Fred M. Lanter, CAA Assistant Adminis- 
trator for Safety Regulation, has urged 
all operators to apply by letter to CAA 
Regional Offices or ashington head- 
quarters before the Sept. 15 deadline. The 
letter should contain: (1) name of the 
operator, (2) principal operating base, 
(3) statement that the company is now 
in operation, and (4) statement that cer- 
tification is desired under Part 42. 

Those filing by Sept. 15 will be eligible 
to continue operation under the so-called 
“Grandfather clause in the regulation 
until action is taken on their applications. 
Failure to file by that date will mean 
suspension of such operations until an in- 
spection of aircraft and facilities can be 

; months will probably be re- 
quired to complete these inspections. 
_Upon receipt of the letters of applica- 
tion, CAA Regional Offices will send out 
the formal applications for completion 
and return. CAA inspection of aircraft 
and facilities will follow, with certificates 
issued to those who qualify. 

CAA officials estimate that between 
7,000 and 11,000 applications will be re- 
ceived. Many of the operators, however, 
will not be subject to Part 42 and will 
be so notified. 


Pacific Pilots Introduce Way 
To Finance Private Flying 


Nearly 500 persons have been enrolled 
by Pacific Pilots Inc. under its “Learn to 


of 12 new Aeroncas and a Republic Sea 
Bee, is under way, according to Robert 
Pike, president of the California company. 

Although Pacific Pilots has its own 
operations at Sam Fernando and Gar- 
dena Valley airports, it franchises other 
airport operators who desire to use its 
sales plan, equipment and overhaul ser- 
vice 


“Under our plan, flying is put on a 
practical and economic basis,” Pike 
pointed out. “In addition to student in- 
struction, we make available ships for 
soloing at 30 per cent less than standard 
rental rates. A subscriber to Pacific 


own and fly it wherever he wants after 
he has earned his license.” 








Crowl Announces Aims Of 
Sales Promotion Setup 


H. K. Crowl, director of Airborne Com- 
modities Sales Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
has announced this facility to be devot- 
ing itself exclusively to the sale and pro- 
motion of wing-hauled perishables in 
Ohio and Indiana. The company’s first 
contract was signed in April with the 





Ralph E. Myers Co., Salinas, Calif., for 
delivery of vine-ripened cantaloupes to 
eastern chain stores. 

Future plans of the organization, ac- 
cording to Crowl, would include the es- 
tablishment of distribution points at Day- 
ton, Indianapolis, Cincinnati and Colum- 
bus, with facilities for dockage, temporary 
storage and pickup as soon as volume 
warrants. Business solicitation within a 
40 mile radius of each airport, is also 
to be conducted. 





Says All Air Carriers 
Should Be Scheduled 


The Civil Aeronautics Board should 
terminate Section 292.1 of its Economic 
Regulations and apply the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act to all common carriers by air, 
as intended by Congress, United Air 
Lines recommended in a brief filed with 
CAB in response to the proposed regula- 
tion of non-scheduled carriers. UAL 
urged that “common carrier operations 
in air transportation should be conducted 
on a scheduled basis unless irregular 
service is justified by some reason other 
than the mere desire of a carrier to 
operate without a certificate of conveni- 
ence and necessity . . . The’ common 
carrier should be a_ scheduled rator. 
The public is entitled to know eduled 
departure and arrival times of common 
carrier planes.” 

Pan American Airways indicated belief 
that the proposed amendment constituted 
a desirable step toward full economic 
regulation of all air carriers, and de- 
clared that it would oppose any amend- 
ment which would exempt operations of 
non-scheduled carriers to any greater ex- 
tent than that proposed by the Board. 

Matson Navigation Co. has protested 
the proposed exclusion of Hawaii from 
the areas which may be served by non- 
scheduled carriers from continental U. S. 
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NO. 7 IM THE SERIES, FEATURING SOME OF THE 700 ESSO AVIATION DEALERS THROUGHOUT 25 STATES 


“At Baton Rouge it’s Esso Products 
for Safety and Dependability!” 


©6 saton Rouge Municipal deals 100% in Esso Avio- 
tion Products. As operator of the airport, | wanted a 
line of products that were safe and dependable, that 
would satisfy my customers and increase my trade. 
Without hesitation, | selected Esso Aviation Products. 
Why? Because for over 20 years | had used Esso 
products in my contracting business. | found them 
good. And in the airport business, | find them just as 
good, fair in price, high in quality, excellent in per- 


formonce.?? 





Bill Eberhart, president of Louisiana Aircraft, 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON operator Municipal Airport, Baton Rouge. 









BACKED BY THE WORK of over 2000 research scientists, 
by over 40 years’ aviation experience, Esso Aviation 
Products are tried and proved. We fueled the Wright 
Brothers’ first flight at Kitty Hawk in 1903 and today 
supply many of the major airlines and thousands of 
private fliers. Over 700 satisfied Esso Aviation Dealers 
between Maine and Texas are proof of the quality of 
Esso products and Esso service. 





AVIATION PRODUCTS 
SOLD IN THE 25 STATES INDICATED 


MR. AIRCRAFT OWNER: We suggest you tear off this list and put it in your map case for ready reference on trips throughout Louisiana: ; 
Herman Myers Airport, MacArthur Drive Airpark, Alexandria; Lovisiona Aircraft, Municipal Airport, Baton Rouge; Brownie Air Service, Bogaluse 4 
Airport; DeQuincy Airport; Jack Mashburn Airport, Hammond; Hodge Airport; Ziegler Flying Service, Jennings Airport; New Iberia Airport; Chapman 
Air Service, Prewitt Aircraft Sales, New Orleans Airport; Weir and Lynch, Opelouses Airport; Municipal Airport, Stovall Airport, Shreveport. 


Steamship Firm Seeks To 
Convince CAB of Air Ability 


Free Enterprise A Ruling Factor 
Asked By Waterman 


By KennetH E. ALLEN 


WW ATERMAN Airlines of Mobile, Ala., 
is operating a “tramp” overseas oper- 
ation with DC-4 equipment and losing 
money at it. But the lp com- 


ee cee re, Sere Se 
the CAB that it is qualified to operate 
a scheduled airline servi 
be so certificated. 

Carol B. Waterman, vice president of 
the steamship company and ardent cham- 
pion of its air arm, has built his airline 


service—and wants to 


during 
war. Most of the service pilots have had 
airline experience. Waterman 


Jack W. Thornburg, Waterman’s vice 
president-operations is a former TWA 
captain and served in a command post 
with NATS during the war. Thornburg’s 
reputation as an organizer and operator 
has drawn a surprising number of quali- 
fied transport pilots into the Waterman 


Waterman’s self-styled Carel r- 
ation flies chi ints 


below 


riers, since, as Carol Waterman points 
out, there is about that differential be- 
tween tramp steamship and regular liner 


I rode with Waterman on a special 
press flight from’ Washington to San 
Juan, “ys back to New Orleans and 
back to\ Washington. The operation is 
on a parallel with scheduled airline serv- 
ice. The DC-4 in which we flew was a 
plush job in every sense of the word. 
The crew included Capt. Ross T. Fred- 
erick, a former TWA and NATS pilot 
First Officer Richard Shelton, Navigator 
Robert Darmstad, Flight Engineer Walter 
Post, Cruise Director Harry Taber and 
Hostesses Kathleen Redmond and Ellen 
Rouse. Miss Rouse was a TWA hostess 


for two years before joining Waterman. 

Waterman said the DC-4, the only 
four-engine aircraft the company has at 
present, was a new ship. It was fitted 
out to carry 44 passengers. Its interior 
appointments, set off by forest-green gab- 
ardine and leather trim, provided every 
comfort while in flight. 

The initial hop from Washington to 
San Juan, a distance of about 1600 miles, 
was made in 7% hours, flying direct, non- 
stop. We flew the same way returning to 
New Orleans in about the same time, and 
made the final leg from New Orleans 
to. Washington in 4% hours non-stop. 

Waterman has its own ground-handling 
facilities at San Juan, where it shares 
space at the Naval air station with Pan 
American Airways, Caribe Airways and a 
host of non-scheduled operators. Ground 
handling facilities at Washington were 
handled by TWA, and at New Orleans 
by. National Airlines, 

Carol Waterman will tell you quite 
frankly that his airline already has two 
strikes against it insofar as CAB policy 
is concerned, but that he is determined 
to prove to the Board that his company 
can be a competent airline operator. As 
for the Board’s stand on the operation of 
an airline by a steamship company, Water- 
man admits that this is the major hurdle. 

“As far as I am _ concerned,” says 
Waterman, “I want free enterprise to be 
the ruling factor. If an airline wants to 
start a steamship service in competition 
with ours, I say let them go to it. If 
they take away our business, that’s our 
tough luck. The same rule should hold 
for steamship companies wanting to get 
into the air.” 

Waterman began its airline operations 
with a fleet of Lodestars running an in- 
trastate service in Alabama. It flies three 
schedules daily serving Birmingham, 
Montgomery and Mobile. It’s a losing 
proposition, but again the steamship oper- 
ator is payer, it up to experience to 
lay before the CAB 

The Waterman company is well en- 
trenched in the Caribbean trade. It has 
been operating steamers in that and other 
services for 23 years. Carol Waterman 
believes that his company should be 





ESTABLISHED 1923 


U. S. EXPORT LICENSE NO. 191 


Frank Ambrose Aviation Co. 


10-16 UTOPIA PARKWAY, WHITESTONE, L. I., N. Y. 
AGENTS, WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


WORLD WIDE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
MULTI-ENGINE TRANSPORT TYPE AIRCRAFT, 
ENGINES, ACCESSORIES AND PARTS 





AVAILABLE SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 


Pratt & Whitney Engine Parts 
Wright Engine Parts 

All Types Aircraft Instruments 
Hamilton Standard Propellers 


Douglas Aircraft & Parts 
Consolidated Aircraft & Parts 
Navigation Instrument & Equipment 
Field and Shop Test Equipment 


Miscellaneous Accessories 
Write, Wire or Phone your Requirements 
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authorized to protect that trade stake 
with an air arm. 

Waterman’s over-water DC-4 operations 
show an amazing elasticity—some of it 
done purposely to prevent the establish- 
ment of a service pattern which could be 
called anything but non-scheduled. Flights 
to San Juan are shi d4round between 
New Orleans and New York and on Aug, 
6 and 10, the DC-4 was shifted to the 
West Coast to fly two transpacific trips 
under charter to Matson Navigation Co., 
between San Francisco and Honolulu. 

Waterman has high hopes for combina- 
tion cruises into the West Indies—one- 
way by air, one-way by boat. But it 
frankly admits that Puerto Rico’s tourist 
facilities will need considerable expan- 
sion before that day comes. 

San Juan has two first-rate hotels, 
but they are much too costly for the 
average tourist. Some planning is being 
done to encourage tourist trade, but 
nothing spectacular, . Puerto Ricans have 
too many other economic problems facing 
them to worry | too jo much about it. 


Mercury ‘Asks Permit 
As Freight Forwarder 


Soon to file an application with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to be certificated 
as an air freight forwarder is the Mercury 
Airfreight Corporation, which has just 
been organized in Los Angeles and is 
starting eo as a general agent for 
air cargo shippe 

Well fanny aaa staffed with ex 
enced transportation personnel, the ~< 
cury Airfreight Corporation exemplifies 
the evolutionary progress which is tak- 
ing place in the transportation of freight 
by. air throughout the country and 
especially on the Pacific Coast. 

Initially the new company is trans- 
porting air cargo between Los Angeles 
and New York on a daily basis, guaran- 
teeing shippers second morning delivery 
at destination and free pickup and de- 
livery and is making public its tariffs. 
Subsequently. it plans to extend the serv- 
ice to 14 additional points in the east 
where it is preparing to open offices to 
augment those now established in Los 
Angeles and New York. 

Operating no aircraft of its own, Mer- 
cury Airfreight Corporation uses mostly 
the non-scheduled carriers, but also uses 
the certificated airlines where they best 
serve the shipper’s interest. 

Although it differentiates between its 
present position acting as general agents 
and the business of freight forwarding, 
the new comvany’s aim is to engage in 
all phases of air freight handling except 
that of actual flying and it is for this 
reason it will make its application to the 
CAB to be certificated. 

President of the new company is Fred- 
eric M. Blow, who is president of Red 
Aerea Mexicana. S. A., a Mexican airline, 
and a director of Aero Industries of New 
Haven, Conn. Nile O. Greer is vice presi- 
dent of traffic operations: W. L. Thompson 
is vice president of sales and transporta- 
tion, and W. W. Goldsbo is secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Greer and Thompson are partners in 
the Greer-Thompson Companv, Los An- 
geles traffic management firm of long 
standing. Goldsborough is president of 
the Midland Aircraft Company of Wichita 
and a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange. 
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“Flight Test” Number One 


You’re looking at an Aeroprop 
ready for its final test before it 
goes into service. Those blades, 
shown in full-feathered position, 
are made of ribbed steel—tough 
yet light—highly resistant to 
erosion, corrosion, and damage. 

The Aeroprop is unit-con- 
structed. Within the compact 
hub is the complete pitch-chang- 
ing mechanism, which requires 


no external source of energy. It 
is not dependent on the success 
or failure of other accessories. 
And unit-construction means 
simplified economical service, 
too. 

Its “factory flight test” com- 
pleted, this Aeroprop will go on 
one of the big ships now serving 
peacetime America. It will give 
the same efficient service that 


Piffin 


LIGHT « STRONG + RELIABLE 


AEROPRODUCTS DIVISION *« GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION «+ DAYTON, OHIO 


Kgs Amica Stony Bay Garth Bnd! 


distinguished the thousands of 
Aeroprops used on every fight- 
ing front. 


AEROPROP FACTS — The Aecroprop is a tull- 
feathering propeller allowing an unlimited 
number of feathering cycles. It is also available 
with reversible pitch and all other features 
required for any installation. The regulator 
hub, and blade assemblies are designed for 
unit installation or replacement. It is strong 
light, simple—engineered for reliability and 
for continuous service with a minimum of 


maintenance costs. 





Cue move a élite 


The Sperry Attitude Gyro gives the personal plane operator 
a quick visual picture of his attitude at all times, at ANY 
flight angle. The air driven Sperry Attitude Gyro is an 
important new primary instrument for the personal plane 
operator. It makes flying safer and easier at night, in clouds 
or under the hood because it gives continuous, unmistakable 
attitude indication regardless of the position of the plane in 
relation to the ground . . . regardless of visibility or extreme 
turbulence. Because the Sperry Attitude Gyro enables the 
operator to visualize attitude at a single glance, recovery 
from banking. gliding, diving —any awkward or hazardous 
flight position—can be swiftly, accurately accomplished. 











GD Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc. 


=—,°, 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
MEW ORLEANS + CLEVELAND + HONOLULU 
« Gyro-Horizons « Detonation 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GREAT NECK, NEW YORK - 
LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE - 

Aircraft: Gyropilots + Gyrosyn Compasses « Attitude Gyros + Directional Gyros 
Indicators « Automatic Radio Direction Finders * Instrument Landing Systems « Traffic Control Systems + Marine: Gyro 
Compasses « Gyro-Pilots » Gyro-Magnetic Compasses » Incandescent Searchlights « Steering Systems « Radar « Loran 
industrial: Railroad Radio « Microwave Relays » Microline Test Equipment + Klystron Tubes « Strobodyne « Knockometer 
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For Domestic Service 


CAPITAL (PCA) 


CHICAGO & SOUTHERN 
NORTHWEST ° DELTA 


UNITED ° 


° EASTERN 
BRANIFF 


For Latin-American Service 


CHICAGO & SOUTHERN 


DODERO (ARGENTINA) ° 


BRANIFF *¢ PANAGRA 
CRUZEIRO DO SUL (BRAZIL) 


For Cargo Service . « . . . . . . . . o . . . . COMMANDER 


Hoots Whee, Te \:XvkRS CHOOSE MARTIN’ 


Greater economy! More passenger comfort! Advanced 
dependability! Higher speed! Airline engineers added up 
these Martin features . . . Balanced them against com- 
petitive designs . . . Found no other medium-range trans- 
ports could equal the new Martins. 
@ That's why you'll soon find Martin 
2-0-2 or 3-0-3 transports flying for 
the majority of leading airlines . . . 


Bauslders of “Dependable 


Speed New design . . . plus reliable Pratt 
liners up to 300 m.p.h. cruising speed. 


AIRCRAFT 


Luxury! Air-conditioning . . . warm-wall 
& Whitney engines . . . gives Martin air- heating . . . new reclining seats . . . indi- 
vidual reading lights . . . smart styling. 


in the United States . . . in Latin-America! @ Result: 
For the airlines . . . reduced costs, heavier traffic, min- 
imum maintenance. For the flying public .. . quicker 
trips, greater comfort, less expense. For Martin . . . un- 

challenged leadership in the twin- 


engine commercial aircraft field. 


Tae Gienn L. Martin Company 


Battimore 3, MARYLAND 


Aircraft Since 1909 


Dependability! Thermal anti-icing of 
wings, prop, empennage .. . on 3-0-3 
soda, a 16,000 fr. altitude on one engine. 




















Transocean Air Lines 
Enters Non-Scheduled 
Field in Pacific Area 


Transocean Air Lines, of Oakland, 
Calif, as a sub-contractor of United 
Air Lines, has flown its four-engine trans- 
ports more than 1,000,000 miles in con- 
tract operations across the Pacific, largely 


SYSTEMS between Hamilton and Fairfield Army Air 

FUELING bases in eee and oe Field, 

re Honolulu accordine to its President Orvis 

ed feature to assu M. Nelson, former United pilot and former 

FE FUEL vice president of the Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation. 

The company, which has been operating 
under a contract with the Air Trans- 
port Command, entered the field of non- 
scheduled commercial air service last 
month when it transported prominent 
Americans and Filipinos from the west 
coast to Manila for Philippine Independ- 
ence Day ceremonies. The plane had been 
chartered for the round trip bv Dr 
Diosdado M. Yap, publisher of Bataan 
Magazine. 

Transocean, successor to the ONAT 
company, was born in a camp near Yontan 
Air Strip while a group of UAL pilots, 
members of the Air Transport Command 
and the Troop Carrier Command, waited 
for two tvnhoons to pass before participat- 
ing in the famed ATC “Purple Mission 
75,” which carried a U. S. occupation 
Army from Okinawa to Tokyo upon the 
surrender of Japan. 

Fifteen of these pilots formed an asso- 
ciation to explore these opportunities. 
When United Air Lines was awarded a 
contract by ATC in March 1946 for ex- 
panding operations in the Pacific, it lacked 


BOWSER AIRPORT 


advanc 





Bowser single or double ree! fueling pits are sulicient ceows,. Tho Gui 
" ying UAL was 
noe . rae 1 adaptable to any Bowser Fueling System. not able to do was sub-contracted to 
ONAT company—a hastily chosen name 
TYPES taken from the initials of the Association 


Chairman, Orvis Nelson. 
Later when the operation was firmly 


Adaptable to any installa- 


pov Ag fueling require- established, Transocean was incorporated 
— under California laws and took over the 
) POSITIVE assets of ONAT Company, including its 

DISPLACEMENT sub-contract with United. With the ex- 


PUMP ception of certain supervisory personnel, 
@ SUBMERGED EXPENDABLE CARTRIDGE TYPE selected for their airline background, 
PUMP AVIATION FUEL FILTERS... nearly all of TAL’s employees are veterans 


of World War II. The captains are former 


@ FLOODED ATC and NATS first pilots, while most 
SUCTION A new Bowser development. Re- of the co-pilots and other crew members 

. : came from all branches of U. S. military 

moves particles as small as two mi- aviation. aa 

° Graduate of Randolph and Kelly Fields, 

crons. A range of standard sizes up Nelson is holder of two college degrees, 

500 ; r recently completed 19 years in aviation, 

to 500 g.p.m. capacity. Models to fit 11 of them as a pilot for UAL. During the 

any installation requirement. war he flew as a Captain of UAL’s Alas- 

kan and Pacific routes for the Air Trans- 


port Command. 
Col. Ray T. Elsmore, executive vice 





; ae nresident and director of operations, was 
BOWSER a Bn popular ose A-PLANE. a pilot in World War I and I], is a lawyer 
rite jor descriptive material. end was an airline pilot for National 


Parks Airways and Western Airlines for 


BOWSER, INC., AVIATION DIVISION 13 years. He supervised the air evacua- 


tion, of key personnel, including Gen. 





1343 Creighton Avenue Fort Wayne 2, Indiana MacArthur and President Quezon from 
WHEREVER LIQUIDS ARE HANDLED THERE IS NEED FOR BOWSER EQUIPMENT tre Philippines in the spring of 1942 and 
— re, pats Ea eg eee eee went on to distinguished service as Com- 
a oo % manding Officer of the 322 Troop Car- 

es p rier Wing. 


W. E. Rhoades, now on loan from 
T'nited Air Lines as director of Air 
Navigation Traffic Control for the Air 
Transport Association, is a vice president 
of the company. 
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Air Freight Rates Attract 


West Coast Merchandisers 


Fast Delivery Involves No 
Extra Cost to Retailers 


HE flow of retail store merchandise 

from the rails to air is moving 
sharply forward as air freight tariffs go 
down. , 

Slick Airways is flying a fast trans- 
continental flight a dav trom Newark to 
San Francisco and the planes are loaded 
principally with merchandise consigned to 
department and women’s ready-to-wear 
stores in the Bay Area under a volume 
agreement with the central division of 
the Western Traffic Conference. 

Similarly, National Air Cargo Corpora- 
tion has a contract with the southern divi- 
sion of the Western Traffic Conference 
and routes at least one plane a day and 
frequently two from LaGuardia Field, 
New York, to the Los Angeles Municipal 
Airport to provide its guaranteed, 36- 
hour service to the department stores, 
specialty shops and other retail estab- 
lisnments belonging to the conference. 

Slick Airways also conies in for a share 
of the business under a second contract 
with the southern division of the con- 
ference and is bringing retail merchandise 
into Los Angeles from Newark on an 
average of six planes per week. 


Shoes to Handbags 


Stores of all types are using the service 
and the merchandise ranges from fur coats 
to glassware. The biggest volume is in 
women’s coats and dresses and accessories, 
with the accessories including almost 
everything from shoes to handbags. 

soon as the non 
carriers got their rates down to the point 
where they became comparable to surface 
express rates the rush to the air was on 
from the merchandise-hungry West Coast 
retail establishments. 

Several stores have issued blanket orders 
that everything from Atlantic Seaboard 
points heretofore sent by rail express is 
to be sent by air freight. Stores like 
Bullocks and the Broadway, both large- 
scale Los Angeles department stores, are 
included in this category. 

The $14 per hundredweight rate re- 
cently put into effect by the major non- 
scheduled carriers like Slick Airways, Na- 
tional Air Cargo Transport, National Sky- 
way Freight Corporation and others for 
transcontinental air shipments on a volume 
basis is the low rate which turned the 
trick by bringing air freight costs down 
to the level of surface express charges. 
The rate for rail express from New York 
or Newark to the Pacific Coast is $12.96 
per hundredweight, but an additional per 
shipment charge is added. Under the 
contracts signed with the Western Traffic 
Conference, the non-scheduled carriers 
allow each individual shipper the flat 
volume rate and make no separate ship- 
ment 

The trend toward the air on the part 
of West Coast retail stores got off to a 
moderate start last winter as the contract 
carriers began to reduce their coast-to- 
coast tariffs to less than $20 per hundred- 
weight. Because of the merchandise short- 
age, stores were willing to pay a reason- 
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able premium on certain types of goods, 
especially coats and dresses, in order to 
hasten delivery to their racks and shelves. 

Then as the air freight charges began 
to drop toward the level of surface ex- 
press rates, the Western Traffic Confer- 
ence was projected into the picture on a 
volume contract basis. 

The Western Traffic Conference consists 
of a wide variety of retail stores on the 
Pacific Coast, including department stores, 
chain stores, ready-to-wear stores, ac- 
cessory shops, even the ten-cent stores. 
It is divided into three divisions, southern, 
central and northern, The southern divi- 
sion comprises the Los Angeles-San Diego 
area, the central the San Francisco-Oak- 
land area, the northern the Seattle-Port- 
land area. So far the southern and cen- 
tral divisions have made volume contracts 
and the northern division has invited pro- 
posals from the carriers. 

In addition to the Western Traffic Con- 
ference contracts, individual stores on the 
Pacific Coast also are using air freight. 
National Skyway Freight Corporation, for 
example, is transporting merchandise for 
Sears Roebuck and for two chain store 
groups, the Hartfeld and the Mayson 
stores on a contract basis. 

By using air transportation, the Pacific 
Coast stores are obtaining second morn- 
ing delivery of merchandise from Atlantic 
seaboard points. Planes leave Newark or 
LaGuardia Field in the evening, approxi- 
mately 8 p. m., and arrive in Los Angeles 
at noon the next day. Occasionally, same 
day delivery is achieved, but the guaran- 
tee is 36 hours for second morning de- 
livery. 

To service this new volume of business, 
the non-scheduled airlines are “high- 
balling” their westbound flights. Slick, for 
example, stops only at Chicago and Den- 
ver on its flights carrying retail merchan- 
dise to San Francisco, only at Chicago and 
Amarillo on its Los Angeles flights. 

Pacific Coast retailers estimate that 75 
to 80 per cent of the merchandise on 
which they want express service comes 
from New York or cities in that area. 
By using air transportation, valuable time 
is saved at no increase in cost. 

Other non-scheduled developments: 

viAir, New York, has chartered Douglas 








aircraft of the Pegasus Air Lines for the 
duration of the Saratoga racing season and 
is offering daily round trip service from La- 
Guardia Field to the track for $20, including 
tax. Reservations must be made 24 hours 
in advance at the company office as no seats 
are sold at the airport. 

Air Cargo Transport Corp., has recently 
been engaged in hauling light machinery 
for the Mt. Vernon Implement Company. 
to the Illinois State Fair at Springfield. The 
sales department of the implement firm re- 
sorted to the air carrier in order to have an 
exhibit on display in time for the opening 
of the exhibition. 


Air Transport Cargo, Inc., of New York, 
has inaugurated regular round trip cargo 
flights using DC-3's, linking New York and 
Brownsville, Texas. A. L. Patterson, presi- 
dent of the firm, expects later to tie in this 
service with Red Aerea Mexicana, S. A., a 
Mexican affiliate recently purchased by Pat- 
terson interests. Clyde Pangborn flew the 
first flight of the new service. 

Santa Fe Skyways, Inc., has installed re- 
frigeration equipment in a Douglas C-47, 
to be used in transporting perishables be- 
tween west coast points and Chicago. The 
refrigeration unit weighs approximately 300 
lbs., and is capable of maintaining tempera- 
tures as low as 32°F., throughout the cabin. 


Empire Airlines has named Selig Altschult 
as vice president, director and member of 
the executive committee. The former writer 
and CAB analyst will have his headquarters 
in the Chanin Bidg., New York City. Dean 
Alfange, president and general counsel for 
Empire, has announced that the firm is 
planning to increase its capitalization to 
$1,310,000 to cover an expansion program 
and the purchase of new equipment. 

State Airlines, Douglas Municipal Airport, 
Charlotte, N. C., has named Nici: 8. Bervoth, 
formerly of Fairchild Engine and A rerafi 
Corp., as v.p. in charge of traffic and sales 
William A. Wright, chairman of the Virginia 
State Conservation Commission and MHuibert 
Taft, Jr., Cincinnati business man, have been 
elected to the board of directors, according 
to Herbert W. Klotz, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. 

Tampa-New Orleans-Tampico Airlines, Inc., 
has purchased a former Hudson river ferry- 
boat, the Maplewood, to be used as a floating 
hangar and terminal at LaGuardia Field. 
The firm has applied for a permit to moor 
the boat at the airport marine base, due to 
lack of more suitable quarters. The ferry 
offers 22,000 sq. ft. of floor space, ample to 
take care of the line's two Sikorsky 
fiving boats, now being used for survey flights 
te Peru. 

Air Cargo Transport Corp., has been granted 
a permanent right of entry franchise by the 
Cuban government following six months of 
service between the United States and that 
country. This is the first award of its kind 
to an all-cargo airline, according to H. Roy 
Penzell, president of ATC. Recent south- 
bound flights have carried fabrics, drugs and 
machinery while avocados have made up the 
bulk of the return loads. 
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Transocean Air Lines 
Enters Non-Scheduled 
Field in Pacific Area 


g . pays D Transocean Air Lines, of Oakland. 
where Bowser ngineeUing Calif, as a sub-contractor of United 

Air Lines, has flown its four-engine trans- 
ports more than 1,000,000 miles in con- 
tract operations across the Pacific, largely 
between Hamilton and Fairfield Army Air 
bases in California and Hickam Field, 
Honolulu accordine to its President Orvis 
M. Nelson, former United pilot and former 
vice president of the Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation. 

The company, which has been operating 
under a contract with the Air Trans- 
port Command, entered the field of non- 
scheduled commercial air service last 
month when it transported prominent 
Americans and Filipinos from the west 
coast to Manila for Philippine Independ- 
ence Day ceremonies. The plane had been 
chartered for the round trip bv Dr 
Diosdado M. Yap, publisher of Bataan 
Magazine. 

Transocean, successor to the ONAT 
company, was born in a camp near Yontan 
Air Strip while a group of UAL pilots. 
members of the Air Transport Command 
and the Troop Carrier Command, waited 
for two tvnhoons to pass before participat- 
ing in the famed ATC “Purple Mission 
75,” which carried a U. S. occupation 
Army from Okinawa to Tokyo upon the 
surrender of Japan. 

Fifteen of these pilots formed an asso- 
ciation to explore these opportunities. 
When United Air Lines was awarded a 
contract by ATC in March 1946 for ex- 
panding operations in the Pacific, it lacked 











BOWSER AIRPORT FUELING SYSTEMS 


re 
ate every advanced feature to assu 


Incorpo AN, DRY, SAFE FUEL 










Bowser single or double reel fueling pits are sufficient crews. The fivi 
; ying UAL was 
ae . ye +3 adaptable to any Bowser Fueling System. not able to do was sub-contracted to 
ONAT company—a hastily chosen name 
TYPES taken from the initials of the Association 


. Chairman, Orvis Nelson. 
Adaptable to any installa- Later when the operation was firmly 


pears Ang fueling require- established, Transocean was incorporated 
— under California laws and took over the 
assets of ONAT Company, including its 


2 POSITIVE 2 - - 
DISPLACEMENT sub-contract with United. With the ex- 


PUMP ception of certain supervisory personnel, 
@ SUBMERGED EXPENDABLE CARTRIDGE TYPE selected for their airline background, 
PUMP AVIATION FUEL FILTERS... nearly all of TAL’s employees are veterans 


of World War II. The captains are former 


@ FLOODED ATC and NATS first pilots, while most 
SUCTION A new Bowser development. Re- of the co-pilots and other crew members 

‘ “ came from all branches of U. S. military 

moves particles as small as two mi- aviation. aay 

: Graduate of Randolph and Kelly Fields, 

crons. A range of standard sizes up Nelson is holder of two college degrees, 

500 H . recently completed 19 years in aviation, 

to ¢g-p-m. capacity. Models to fit 11 of them as a pilot for UAL. During the 

any installation requirement. war he flew as a Captain of UAL’s Alas- 


kan and Pacific routes for the Air Trans- 
port Command. 
Col. Ray T. Elsmore, executive vice 





; Yr nresident and director of operations, was 
BOWSER “_ — ie popular ard A-PLANE. a pilot in World War I and I], is a lawyer 
rite Jor descriptive material. end ‘was an airline pilot for National 


Parks Airways and Western Airlines for 


SER, INC., AVIATION DIVISION 13 years. He supervised the air evacua- 


tion, of key personnel, including Gen. 


1343 Creighton Avenue Fort Wayne 2, Indiana MacArthur and President Quezon from 
WHEREVER LIQUIDS ARE HANDLED THERE IS NEED FOR BOWSER EQUIPMENT the Philippines in the spring of 1942 and 
 —_—mmke —> EP ath rT eens sta ‘ went on to distinguished service as Com- 
q : ) : : manding Officer of the 322 Troop Car- 

rier Wing. 


W. E. Rhoades, now on loan from 
T'nited Air Lines as director of Air 
Navigation Traffic Control for the Air 
Transport Association, is a vice president 
of the company. 
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Air Freight Rates Attract 


West Coast Merchandisers 


Fast Delivery Involves No 
Extra Cost to Retailers 


HE flow of retail store merchandise 
from the rails to the air is moving 
sharply forward as air freight tariffs go 
down. : 
Slick Airways is flying a fast trans- 
continental flight a dav trom Newark to 
San Francisco and the planes are loaded 
principally with merchandise consigned to 
department and women’s ready-to-wear 
stores in the Bay Area under a volume 
agreement with the central division of 
the Western Traffic Conference. 

Similarly, National Air Cargo Corpora- 
tion has a contract with the southern divi- 
sion of the Western Traffic Conference 
and routes at least one plane a day and 
frequently two from LaGuardia Field, 
New York, to the Los Angeles Municipal 
Airport to provide its guaranteed, 36- 
hour service to the department stores, 
specialty shops and other retail estab- 
lishments belonging to the conference. 

Slick Airways also conies in for a share 
of the business under a second contract 
with the southern division of the con- 
ference and is bringing retail merchandise 
into Los Angeles from Newark on an 
average of six planes per week. 


Shoes to Handbags 


Stores of all types are using the service 
and the merchandise ranges from fur coats 
to glassware. The biggest volume is in 
women’s coats and dresses and accessories, 
with the accessories including almost 
everything from shoes to handbags. 

As soon as the non 
carriers got their rates down to the point 
where they became comparable to surface 
express rates the rush to the air was on 
from the merchandise-hungry West Coast 
retail establishments. 

Several stores have issued blanket orders 
that everything from Atlantic Seaboard 
points heretofore sent by rail express is 
to be sent by air freight. Stores like 
Bullocks and the Broadway, both large- 
scale Los Angeles department stores, are 
included in this category. 

The $14 per hundredweight rate re- 
cently put into effect by the major non- 
scheduled carriers like Slick Airways, Na- 
tional Air Cargo Transport, National Sky- 
way Freight Corporation and others for 
transcontinental air shipments on a volume 
basis is the low rate which turned the 
trick by bringing air freight costs down 
to the level of surface express charges. 
The rate for rail express from New York 
or Newark to the Pacific Coast is $12.96 
per hundredweight, but an additional per 
shipment charge is added. Under the 
contracts signed with the Western Traffic 
Conference, the non-scheduled carriers 
allow each individual shipper the flat 
volume rate and make no separate ship- 
ment charges. 

The trend toward the air on the part 
of West Coast retail stores got off to a 
moderate start last winter as the contract 
carriers began to reduce their coast-to- 
coast tariffs to less than $20 per hundred- 
weight. Because of the merchandise short- 
age, stores were willing to pay a reason- 
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able premium on certain types of goods, 
especially coats and dresses, in order to 
hasten delivery to their racks and shelves. 

Then as the air freight charges began 
to drop toward the level of surface ex- 
press rates, the Western Traffic Confer- 
ence was projected into the picture on a 
volume contract basis. 

The Western Traffic Conference consists 
of a wide variety of retail stores on the 
Pacific Coast, including department stores, 
chain stores, ready-to-wear stores, ac- 
cessory shops, even the ten-cent stores. 
It is divided into three divisions, southern, 
central and northern, The southern divi- 
sion comprises the Los Angeles-San Diego 
area, the central the San Francisco-Oak- 
land area, the northern the Seattle-Port- 
land area. So far the southern and cen- 
tral divisions have made volume contracts 
and the northern division has invited pro- 
posals from the carriers. 

In addition to the Western Traffic Con- 
ference contracts, individual stores on the 
Pacific Coast also are using air freight. 
National Skyway Freight Corporation, for 
example, is transporting merchandise for 
Sears Roebuck and for two chain store 
groups, the Hartfeld and the Mayson 
stores on a contract basis. 

By using air transportation, the Pacific 
Coast stores are obtaining second morn- 
ing delivery of merchandise from Atlantic 
seaboard points. Planes leave Newark or 
LaGuardia Field in the evening, approxi- 
mately 8 p. m., and arrive in Los Angeles 
at noon the next day. Occasionally, same 
day delivery is achieved, but the guaran- 
tee is 36 hours for second morning de- 
livery. 

To service this new volume of business, 
the non-scheduled airlines are “high- 
balling” their westbound flights. Slick, for 
example, siops only at Chicago and Den- 
ver on its flights carrying retail merchan- 
dise to San Francisco, only at Chicago and 
Amarillo on its Los Angeles flights. 

Pacific Coast retailers estimate that 75 
to 80 per cent of the merchandise on 
which they want express service comes 
from New York or cities in that area. 
By using air transportation, valuable time 
is saved at no increase in cost. 

Other non-scheduled developments: 

viAir, New York, has chartered Douglas 





aircraft of the Pegasus Air Lines for the 
duration of the Saratoga racing season and 
is offering daily round trip service from La- 
Guardia Field to the track for $20, including 
tax. Reservations must be made 24 hours 
in advance at the company Office as no seats 
are sold at the airport. 

Air Cargo Transport Corp., has recently 
been engaged in hauling light machinery 
for the Mt. Vernon Implement Company, 
to the Illinois State Fair at Springfield. The 
sales department of the implement firm re- 
sorted to the air carrier in order to have an 
exhibit on display in time for the opening 
of the exhibition. 


Air Transport Cargo, Inc., of New York, 
has inaugurated regular round trip cargo 
flights using DOC-3's, linking New York and 
Brownsville, Texas. A. L. Patterson, presi- 
dent of the firm, expects later to tie in this 
service with Red Aerea Mexicana, S. A., a 
Mexican affiliate recently purchased by Pat- 
terson interests. Clyde Pangborn flew the 
first flight of the new service. 

Santa Fe Skyways, Inc., has installed re- 
frigeration equipment in a Douglas C-47, 
to be used in transporting perishables be- 
tween west coast points and Chicago. The 
refrigeration unit weighs approximately 300 
lbs., and is capable of maintaining tempera- 
tures as low as 32°F., throughout the cabin. 


Empire Airlines has named Selig Altschult 
as vice president, director and member of 
the executive committee. The former writer 
and CAB analyst will have his headquarters 
in the Chanin Bidg., New York City. Dean 
Alfange, president and general counsel for 
Empire, has announced that the firm is 
planning to increase its capitalization to 
$1,310,000 to cover an expansion program 
and the purchase of new equipment 

State Airlines, Douglas Municipal Airport, 
Charlotte, N. C., has named Nii: 6. Bervoth, 
formerly of Fairchild Engine and A _ reraf! 
Corp., as v.p. in charge of traffic and sales 
William A. Wright, chairman of the Virginia 
State Conservation Commission and Huibert 
Taft, Jr., Cincinnati business man, have been 
elected to the board of directors, according 
to Herbert W. Klotz, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. 

Tampa-New Orleans-Tampico Airlines, Inc., 
has purchased a former Hudson river ferry- 
boat, the Maplewood, to be used as a floating 
hangar and terminal at LaGuardia Field. 
The firm has applied for a permit to moor 
the boat at the airport marine base, due to 
lack of more suitable quarters. The ferry 
offers 22,000 sq. ft. of floor space, ample to 
take care of the line’s two Sikorsky VS-44A 
fiving boats, now being used for survey flights 
to Peru. 

Air Cargo Transport Corp., has been granted 
a permanent right of entry franchise by the 
Cuban government following six months of 
service between the United States and that 
country. This is the first award of its kind 
to an all-cargo airline, according to H. Roy 
Penzell, president of ATC. Recent south- 
bound flights have carried fabrics, drugs and 
machinery while avocados have made up the 
bulk of the return loads. 
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American Airlines To 
Use New Type Ticket 
For Domestic Routes 
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of refund blanks. It is also that 
the form will assist in providing a better 
check on rs airplanes. 
After six month’s use, the ticket will be 
re-evaluated for an additional cash award. 


Frozen Foods To Expedite 
Meal Service In Flight 





15 Nations Recognize AAA 
Pick-Up Developments 


from the development of the equipment 
now in use, are being covered by the 
patents in Canada, Central 
America, South America and the United 


In addition to the nylon shock line 
and the unit that involves the time de- 
la con applica 
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: a New uniform § airbill 
Uniform Airbill—sirr.a,"in cse among 
six of the domestic airlines and slated to be 
adopted shortly others is this sample utilized 
by Western Air Lines in its air freight business. 
Others using the same form, with only a change 
in name, are Braniff Airways, Continental Air 
Lines, Inland Air Lines, PCA, and TWA. 
form simplifies as well as standardizes air freight 

procedure. 


Lack of Airports to 
Limit Wiggins Service 
In New England 


Lack of airports in New England is 
destined to deprive many communities of 
scheduled air service when Wiggins Air- 
ways begins operations, according to Joe 
Garside, president of the certificated 
company. Cities and towns to be by- 
passed because of inadequate landing 
facilities include Framingham, Lowell, 
Greenfield, Turners Falls, North Adams, 
Adams, Pittsfield, Northampton, South- 
bridge, Brockton and Taunton, all in 
Mass., and Bennington, Vt., and Man- 
chester, N. H. 

Garside announced that the Wiggins line 
will probably begin service between 
Albany and Boston with stops at Keene, 
N. H., and Lawrence, Mass.; between 
Albany and Boston with stops at Orange; 
between Albany and Boston with stops 
at Springfield and Worcester; and between 
Springfield and Boston with stops at 

‘ord, Willimantic and Providence. 





Sign Agency Agreement 
With Foreign Airlines 

General agency agreements have been 
completed between TWA and a number 
of foreign air carriers in which these 
carriers will represent the United States 
company in their respective territories 
and TWA in turn acts as their sole repre- 
sentative in this country. Additional 
foreign agency agreements are in nego- 
tiation, covering five continents, accord- 


vice-president in 
charge of traffic. 
Agreements already in force are with: 
Australian National Airways Pty. Ltd.; 
Ethiopian Airlines; “Iberia” Compania 


Mercantil Anonima de Lineas Aereas, S.A. 
(Spain); MISR Airwork, SAE. (Egypt); 
Swissair and TATA Air Lines (India). 
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ATA Buys Own Plane 
To Conduct Weather 
Flying Experiments 


A Douglas C-47 aircraft has been pur- 
chased by the Air Transport Association 
and put into use by its Air Navigation 
Traffic Control Unit to carry out experi- 
ments designed to hasten the day of all- 
weather flying on the nation’s commercial 
air routes. 

An industry policy committee, headed 
by John A. Collings, vice president of 
transportation, TWA, has decided that 
ANTC shall make a long range study of air 
navigation, determine what the problems 
will be some years hence and then fit 
technological developments into a pro- 
gram which is designed to remove the 
obstacles to safe and dependable air 
transportation. The policy committee de- 
cided in favor of a long range study 
rather than a piece meal approach. 

ANTC is being directed by W. E 
Rhodes, a former United Air Lines pilot, 
who served as Gen. MacArthur’s pilot 
during World War Il. Rhodes is also an 
aeronautical engineer. Other technicians 
associated with Rhodes in this work are: 
Vernon Weihe, electronics and radar ex- 
pert stationed at Wright Field during the 
war; H. I. Rothrock, communications en- 
gineer with FCC and CAA experience; 
Frank Brady, signal and electronics ex- 
pert stationed at Wright Field during the 
war, and Charles McAttee, flight engineer, 
formerly a first pilot with American Air- 
lines. 

These technicians are now supervising 
the installation of M. E. W.—high powered 
radar set—in the C-47 which is being 
based at Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corp., Long Island. New York. In Addi- 
tion, VHF radio equipment is being in- 
stalled so that the aircraft can be used 
in test flights on those airways where 
VHF equipment is in use. 

Tests with the powerful radar apparatus 
will be made in the New York area first, 
Milton W. Arnold, ATA vice president- 
operations and engineering, stated. Arnold 
explained that the purchase of the C-47 
is part of the $307,000 program for study 
of air navigation and traffic control prob- 
lems recently approved by the ATA board 
of directors. He stated that the ATA 
program was supplementary to and co- 
ordinated with extensive research work 
being done by the Army, Navy, and CAA. 

Use of radar ground installations in 
tests which are expected to reveal any 
possible application of radar to airport 
use will be employed in plotting airborne 
traffic in the New York area study, Arnold 
stated. Coastal areas in the New York 
and Los Angeles-San Francisco areas also 
are a part of the proposed program. 
Basically, he stated, the coastal airways 
are a “road widening” project which will 
increase the number of airlanes to handle 
growing traffic. 

“Time-loss” studies will be made in 
three principal categories, including can- 
celled flights, flights interrupted either by 
diversion to alternate airports or by land- 
ing delays, and the gamut of ground de- 
lays, including such problems of flight 
clearance, taxi traffic tie-ups and others. 
































AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS 


AMERICAN BUILDING . WASHINGTON 4, D.C. 


{ The United States map of major scheduled airline routes 
on the following pages is reprinted as a service to AMERICAN 
AVIATION Magazine subscribers, from the August 1946 
issue of the AIR TRAFFIC GUIDE—the largest and most 
complete monthly publication of air transportation schedules, 
rates, routings and information available. 


© The AIR TRAFFIC GUIDE is in constant daily use by 
Shippers, Traffic Managers, Travel Agents, Hotel Trans- 
portation Desks, and all airline reservation and ticket 
offices—for reliable, authentic, up-to-date air transportation 
facts. 


€ In content (more than 212 pages) and circulation (near- 
ing 14,000 an issue), the AIR TRAFFIC GUIDE has already 
surpassed by wide margins all previous aviation timetable 
publication goals. 


€ Subscriptions: $7.50 a year in the U. S. and Latin America. 
In Canada $8.00. All other countries $9.00. 


{ Advertising rates on request. 
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AMERICAN AVIATION 


Ist and 15th of every month. $4.00 annually in the U. S., 
higher outside. The news magazine of commercial aviation. 


AMERICAN AVIATION DAILY 


First with the news. $15 a month, $170 a year. 
Dispatched by air. 


AIR TRAFFIC GUIDE 


Monthly. All airline schedules and fares. 
$7.50 a year in the U. S. 


AMERICAN AVIATION DIRECTORY 


The only industry-personnel-government aviation directory 
in the U. S. Twice a year. $5.00 per copy. 


INTERNATIONAL AVIATION 


Weekly news digest of foreign aviation. $100 a year. 
INQUIRIES INVITED 


AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS 


Wayne W. Parrish, Editor and Publisher 
AMERICAN BUILDING WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 


























Yivline Compentany 


By ERIC BRAMLEY 





There have been numerous squawks of late regarding the type of service being offered 
by the airlines . . . Wherever you go you hear that passengers are unhappy . . . 
Fortune even did an article (which we thought went way off the deep end) . . . Ad- 
mittedly things aren’t what they used to be, and it’s encouraging to note that the air- 
lines realize it and are trying to improve . . . C. Bedell Monro, president of Capital 
Airlines-PCA, has written an excellent piece in the new issue of the company’s 
Capitaliner . . . He says that competition makes it necessary to appeal to a “market 
never before courted by purveyors of air transportation,” and that air transportation 
can now be afforded by practically everyone . . . But the part of his statement that we 
particularly like is this: “There are among. us, I regret to say, people who have a 
decidedly snobbish attitude about air travel. They actually seem to want to restrict 
flying to those in the upper income brackets. This superior attitude is reflected in the 
condescending way in which they treat passengers who are obviously traveling by air 
for the first time; by the dead-pan faces at the ticket counter when serving the average 
passenger; by the tone of voice used in answering ‘foolish’ questions. Capital Airlines- 
PCA is not that kind of airline. We are in business to give personal attention and 
service to everyone who wants to fly. Just because some of us discovered the pleasures 
and conveniences of air travel a little sooner than most, does not mean we are superior 
beings. We do our chosen business great harm by acting as though there is something 
esoteric about flying. If we really are sold on air travel, we'll want to share that 
enthusiasm with everyone. We'll want each person who comes our way to enjoy flying 
as much as we do. We'll treat even the casual seeker of information with the same 
smiling courtesy we’d accord the President of the United States and we'll make certain 
that every. air traveler—neophyte or old timer—is given the same kind of friendly 
service that sold us on air travel in the first place” . . . That’s what we call laying it 
on the line . . . It’s good advice for a lot of people . . . 

« 


Not so long ago we made a few derogatory remarks about the the 
plane on the 8¢ air mail stamp, saying that it didn’t look like anything that was 
flying today . . . Now comes a letter from a gentleman in River Forest, IIL, 
ing that the comments are interesting “but did you ever notice the airplane on 
United Air Lines’ airmail sticker? There are no engines on United’s airplane” 

. - « He encloses one of the stickers (the kind that are used on mail 

and sure enough, the airplane doesn’t have any engines .. . Oh well, maybe 

it’s a jet job... 

* 

Those in-flight reports that some airlines circulate among the passengers, telling what 
point you're flying over, speed, etc., inspire many a pilot and co-pilot to poetry, humor, 
etc. . . . We have two examples submitted, both involving American Airlines . . . An 
AA DC-4 from Washington to New York was delayed in landing at LaGuardia, and 
Capt. J. H. Catchings circulated the following: “We've been told we'll have to hold 
awhile before we land; with traffic and weather conspiring together, we’re doing the 
best we can” . . . On a Washington-Indianapolis trip, Capt. L. H. Martin and First 
Officer C. Krauser gave forth with this one: “Over Elkins, W. Va. Good old hill country. 
The legs on the cows in these hills grow six inches longer on one side from standing 
on the side of the hill. That's a joke, son” . . . With this latter statement some people 


will agree, others won't . . . 
« 
One of our spies turns in the following intelligence report: “United Air Lines 
operates the Reno, Nevada, airport. It has slot machines in the terminal. The 
machines are well patronized. It is rumored that they net $600 a month. But in 
all the years that United has run the airport, it has turned over complete tetal 
com- 


net from the slot machines to Reno charities” ... This, we think, is a 
mendable undertaking . .. We may even patronize the one-armed bandits in 
* 


The Santa Fe Railroad has bought some C-47s to enter the air cargo business, but 
years ago the Santa Fe didn’t think the aviation business was worth much . 
People who have been around for a long time tell us that when Universal Airlines was 
operating in the midwest, the pilots had to carry considerable cash with them so that 
if the schedule was canceled somewhere along the Santa Fe, the pilots could buy rail- 
road tickets with cash . . . It seems that the Santa Fe under no condition would honor 
a check from the airline . . . 





Chicago and Southern 


NOW FLYING AMERICA’S 
FINEST, FASTEST 


DC-4s } 
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@ Stepping aboard the new DC-4 
Dixieliners is like stepping into the 
finest appointed salon. 

The spacious interiors are dec- 
orated in soft, muted colors— 
cheerful and relaxing. Fifty deep 
cushioned seats (in space designed 
to accommodate sixty) assure extra 
comfort, extra leg room. There are 
private compartments, handsome 
lounge groupings, complete and 
spacious lavatories . . . a host of 
comfort extras that offer a totally 
new concept of travel luxury! 

With the addition of these finer 
DC-4s (rated America’s fastest) 
Chicago and Southern now offers 
better and more frequent DC.3 
service. You can be sure of com- 
plete travel satisfaction when you 
fly Chicago and Southern . . . Mid- 
America’s vital North-South trade 
route between the Great Lakes and 
the Gulf. 


Serving 17 cities including Chicago, 
St. Louis, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Memphis, New Orleans and Houston 


CHICAGO 
and SOUTHERN 
AIR LINES 


“ihe Ride of he Dinivlinees- 
Sa os —— 
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Vincent McKenzie Bitter 

Don H. Robinson has been promoted to the post 
of employment manager for the eastern region of 
United Air Lines. He formerly headed the UAL 
personnel office in New York where he has been 
succeeded by Jack Borngrebe. 

Vance L. Tomlin, formerly district sales manager 
for PCA at Birmingham has been promoted to dis- 
trict general sales manager at Chattanooga. He 
will direct all PCA activities in the Tennessee 
district. 

John Paul Andrews, formerly connected with the 
Phillip Andrews Publishing Co., has been named 
publicity director for Chicago and Southern Air 
Lines. He succeeds @ Bounds, resigned. 

: Calkins has been appointed public rela- 
tions manager for the Pacific-Alaska division of 
Pan American Airways. Formerly an aviation 
writer’ and editor, Calkins served as an officer 
with the 20th Air Force and with the staff of Gen- 
eral Spaatz on Guam. Gilmore has also been 
named as PAA, public relations representative, to 
be associated with Ivy Lee, Jr., at San Francisco. 

William D. Weller has been named system chief 
reservation agent for Mid-Continent Airlines at 
Kansas City. Glen M. Wilson and Wayne A. 
Sprague, Jr., have been appointed to similar re- 
gional offices. 

Col. K. ©. McKenzie has been named to head 











Miel Leringlon 


HOME OF THE 
CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, President 
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the newly created agency and interline office of 
Northwest Airlines. Before serving with the Army 
in the Mediterranean theatre, McKenzie was with 
the Alaska Steamship Company. 

Roy F. Vincent has assumed duties as director 
of personnel of the Continental Air Lines. He was 
formerly with the industrial relations department 
of E. |. DuPont de Nemours Co. 

Cc. H. Jones, Jr., former Norfolk district sales 
manager for PCA has accepted a similar office 
at ashington. Gilbert Paul, Washington traffic 
representative has transferred to Birmingham as 
district sales manager. M. J. Barnes, traffic repre 
sentative in Knoxville has assumed similar duties in 
Washington. M. T. Bellah, Greensboro district sales 
manager has been transferred to the Knoxville 


office. Douglas Parsons of Greensboro has been 
upped from traffic representative to district sales 
manager. 

Oscar Bergstrom has been appointed general 
traffic manager for Florida Airways. He was for 
merly assistant general traffic manager for Delta 
Air Lines. 

Ralph K. Mulford, former reservations manager 


for Eastern Air Lines, Boston, has been promoted 
to the office of city manager. He has been with 
EAL since 1936 and served with the company's 
division of ATC, during the war. 

Lauri E. Wickeri has been named Atlantic divi 
sion accountant for Pan American Airways. Before 
joining PAA in 1942, Wickeri was with the Chase 
National Bank in New York. 

Guy M. Springer has joined Pennsylvania Central 
Airlines as director of cargo sales. He was for 
merly mail and cargo traffic manager with Braniff 

Philip D. Armour, Chicago business leader, has 
been elected a director of Northwest Airlines, to 
“ill a vacancy on the board. His election is now 
subject to approval by the CAB. 





White 


O'Brien Golson 

Mrs. Jo Adamsson has been named acting man 
ager of the western region news bureau for PCA 
with headquarters at Chicago. She formerly served 
as air travel fashion consultant. 

William D. Weller is now chief reservations agent 
for the Mid-Continent airlines system. He was a 
former instructor in the training division. Glenn M. 
Wilson and Wayne A. Sprague, Jr., thave been 
named regional chief reservation agents. 

S. Walter Lincoln has recéived an appointment 
as mid-west district manager for the Chicago area 
with Swedish Intercontinentai Airlines. He was 
formerly associate director of the Society for Inter 
national Travel Associates. 

Charles G. McGee, formerly assigned to handle 
special projects for the PAA public relations de 
partment, has been named press relations manager 
for the Atlantic division. His office will be af 
LaGuardia Field. 

D. A. O'Connor, former director of passenger 
sales for the TWA eastern region, will head the 
new district sales office at 32 Biscayne Blvd. 
Miami. William J. Cotter has been named dis 
trict traffic manager for TWA at Harrisburg, Pa. 
replacing J. M. Wulpi, recently transferred to 
india. 

James W. Haney has been appointed division 
manager for TACA de Mexico. e was recently 
traffic manager for Aerovias Reforma. 

Fred M. Glass has been named acting vice pres 
dent of traffic and sales for PCA. He fills the 
post vacated by J. J. O'Donovan's request for 
an indefinite leave of absence. James D. Henry 
has been appointed acting vice president for the 
PCA southern region. He was formerly director of 
territorial development. 





Bergstrom Tomlin Mulford 
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Peck Harris Farrell 

Major Roger H. B. Davis of TWA has 
swarded the Legion of Merit for his wartime work 
with the Air Materie Command He $s now ad 

nistrat . assistant to the TA secretary at 
Kansas ty Before the war, he was with the 
sales department of Douglas Aircraft Company 

William Bitter, Jr., southern division personne 

an f r Eastern Air Lines at Atlanta, has been 

ns ed n the same apacity Miar He 
was ginally employed t EAL at LaGuardia 
Field 9 








Robinson Wickeri Mattix 

Cc. W. Blakey has assumed the post of dist 
traf snager for PAA in Honolulu He succeeds 
R. E. MacGregor who has been assigned to the 
Pacific-Alaska division headquarters in San Fran 

sc ther PAA appointments 6 Honolulu - 
clude W. A. Elsener, district sales manager; K. G. 
Jones Jistrict reservations manager, and Robert 
Jose, airport traffic manager. 

Lee W. Golson, recently discharged from the 
ATC as rejoined Eastern Air Lines as .traffic 

$ ve at Atlanta. William Bitter, Jr., southerr 

s personnel manager at Atlanta, has beer 
ansterrecd tft Miar n @ Similar capacity he 
ed EAL at LaGuardia Field in 1941. 

Elmer Harris has entered the Seattle office 
Pacif orthern Airlines, as assistant to Karl K 
Katz, genera! tratiic manage 

Rigte R. Dykstra, form secretary the Nethe 
ands Consulate, Chicago, has been named mar 
age f United Air Lines agency and travel off 
Philadelphia He has recently been a captain 
the AAFP 

James P. Farrell has been transferred $ 
post as district manager Eastern A Lines 
Mex City to serve as city manager at Houst 
Texas A i2 veteran with EAL, Farrell served 


posts at New York and Chicago 


ea 


Walter D. Peck is filling the newly created pos 
tion as director of new route development for 
American Airlines in New York. n aviation since 
929, Peck has served in various capacities wit 


WAE. TWA, Braniff. Pan American-Grace and the 


CAA 

William K. O'Brien, former American Aijrlines 
+ cket nter supervisor at New York air nes 
ter na 9s been appointed naneger . reserva 
Tions ana «ticker? off ces Albany He ned AA 
1943 following discharge from the AAF 

Thomas J. White, Jr., former travel agency rep 
resentative n New York f Eastern Air Lines 
now anager of the agency in the Great Lakes 
division He will have headquarters in Detroit 


replaces Frank H. Mattix, who was 
ently promoted to district manager for EAL 


Lincoln 


McGee Haney 
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THE MODERN MAGIC CARPET * 


*T. M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
& PRINCIPAL FOREIGN COUNTRIES 





can a helicopter 


Some strange notions about the heli- 
copter are going the rounds. For a 
practical, common-sense aircraft, it has 
certainly stirred up weird ideas. Maybe 
you'd like a look at the facts. 

The Bell Helicopter flies forward 
or backward or sideways. It can rise 
and descend vertically like an ele- 
vator. It can take off and land in an 
area the size of the ship itself. 

Here cre some of the jobs it can 
do: Geological survey. Pipeline patrol. 








stand on its head? 


Mining investigation. Forest ranging. 
Timber count. Insect and pest control. 
Crop pollination. Postal, express and 
retail store delivery. 

Does the Bell Helicopter compete 
with fixed-wing transport? No—each 
complements the other. One is long 
range, one is short range. Each has 
an important place. 

The Bell Helicopter was the first 
such aircraft to be awarded an Ap- 
proved Type Certificate by the Civil 





Aeronautics Administration. The com- 
pany which developed the Bell Aira- 
cobra, Kingcobra, and Airacomet for 
military use now is building this new 
dimension of flight. 

Bell Helicopters can do dozens of 
different jobs for Government Agen- 
cies, Industry and Agriculture. Find 
out now how you can use the Bell 
Helicopter to your advantage. Simply 
write Helicopter Division, Bell Aircraft 
Corp., P.O. Box 1, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 


Pioneers in jet-propulsion, radio-controlled flight and supersonic aircraft for the Army 
and Navy. Designers and builders of the world's first commercially licensed helicopter. 


*. 7. aren 




















IN ALL THE SKIES...NO 


‘Hight Secing’ 


VACATION LIKE THIS 























































Service has just been re- 
established to West Yellow- 
stone, Grand Tetons, Bryce, 
Zion, and other famous va- 
cation lands. Park tours are 
more exciting than ever. Plan 
now — it isn’t too late — to go 
“flight-seeing” in the West. 
nia beaches are allonornear See your air travel agent, or 
write for full-color brochure. 


Now you can visit the great- 
est galaxy of fun-spots on 
any airway in one 
some “flight-seeing” vaca- 
tion. For, Colorado Rockies, 
Yellowstone, Glacier, Lake 




















Las Vegas area, and Califor- 


Western Air Lines routes. 











TOUR BUREAU, 510 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14 


STERN AIR LINES 


AMERICA’S PIONEER AIRLINE 
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Customs Procedures 
Handicap Air Travel 


Outmoded and complicated customs 
procedures are proving a serious handi- 
cap to international air transport and 
world trade, according to an address by 
R. E. Whitmer, TWA system cargo sales 
director, to a group of local businessmen, 
recently assembled to participate in a 
kickoff for St. Louis aviation month. Ad- 
vocating a simplification of the methods 
now in practice, Whitmer stated that 
customs procedures had failed to keep 
abreast of transportation progress and 
should be modified to meet the needs of 
the day. 

The speaker pointed out that today’s 
customs procedures were planned around 
steamship requirements where boats would 
be in dock for several days and the cus- 
toms house was side by side with the 
port. The planners didn’t contemplate 
the day when aircraft would be making 
35 minute stops at airports, miles from 
the city, while enroute to foreign destina- 
tions, Under the current regime, cargo 
destined for Europe from the U. S., must 
arrive at the eastern ports of embarka- 
tion at least 24 hours prior to flight de- 
parture and the flights must be completely 
closed out two hours before departure in 
order to afford proper clearance through 
customs and to make certain the neces- 
sary manifests are prepared. 


CAB Examiners Recommend 
Consolidation Of Routes 


Certificate amendments for Transconti- 
nental & Western Air, American Airlines, 
and United Air Lines to allow each car- 
rier to consolidate certain of its routes 
were recommended July 31 by CAB Ex- 
aminer Herbert K. Bryan. 

The examiner’s report recommended: 
(1) consolidation of TWA’s Route 44 
with Routes 2, 37, 61, and 67 into a single 
route, with the restriction that non-stop 
flights between Chicago and Boston be 
permitted on through schedules to or from 
points west of Chicago only; (2) consoli- 
dation of American’s Routes 4 and 30 into 
a single route; and (3) consolidation of 
United’s Routes 1 and 11, subject to the 
restriction that flights from or to Los 
Angeles or points south, to or from points 
east thereof, shall be directed via San 
Francisco or Sacramento, except those 
operating non-stop between San Fran- 
cisco and Chicago or points east thereof. 


Reduced Air Rates 
Encourage Drug Shipments 


A reduction of air freight rates to 10c 
7 ton-mile would result in the shipment 

f 20% of all drugs and pharmaceuticals 
i air, according to a study made by 
Wayne University’s Air Cargo Research 
program. Under the prevailing rate of 
15c a ton-mile, only 1.45% of the drug 
traffic goes by air. “Air Cargo Potential 
in Drugs and Pharmaceuticals” is the 
third of a series of Wayne University 
studies in air transport and is now avail- 
able for distribution by the Wayne Uni- 
versity Press, according to Dr. Spencer 
A. Larsen, director of the research pro- 
gram. Basic information for the study 
was obtained from 21 leading drug firms 
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ew Aircraft for an Age of Flight 








America’s victory was due, in a large measure, to supremacy in the air. 
Bigger, speedier, more efficient planes were designed by U. S. engineers, 
built by U. S. workers and flown over battlefields by U. S. airmen around 


the world. 


The superiority of our aircraft was a symbol of America meeting the 


challenge of those who would destroy our way of life. 


With the defeat of our enemies, new planes will be coming to serve the 
public. They will help us lead in peace as we did in war. They will bring 
new conveniences and comfort never before approached in the history of 


air transportation. 


With these planes begins the true age of the air—helping men and nations 
grow closer together, expanding the vision and improving the life of all the 


peoples of the earth. 


The coming of new aircraft represents the flowering of American industrial 
imagination and enterprise. This country has always believed in the con- 
tinuing improvement of machines as well as men. The service given by 
better machines has helped America grow in more ways than the purely 


physical. 


America’s future will be greater than its past because it is a country 


where progress is an integral part of our heritage. 


Lisi MlLbeabht- 


President and General Manager 


Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 


EASTERN AIR LINES 


















































A Time Saver 


Air travelers who make their reservations 
by epee, will find their tickets made 
out and waiting for them when they call 
at the window. This time savi 
service is already being tested at several 
points and is expected to go into effect 
at all stations, very soon. This 
will reverse the’ customary procedure of 


patrons waiti for their tickets. Instead, 
wr will find their tickets waiting for 
em. 











Would SpeedPayment 
Of Airline Clearing 
House Balances 


The Revenue Accounting Committee of 
the Air Transport Association has under 
consideration the adoption of a plan to 
speed up payment of Airline Clearing 
House balances to the carriers in connec- 
tion with their interline business relation- 


Under the system now in effect, the 
airlines must wait for their pay from the 
Clearing House until two perforated 
records—one sent by the airline selling 
the ticket, the other by the airline fur- 
nishing the passenger a part of the flight 
service—are brought together through 
a collating machine. An airline sends in 
these thousands of sales stubs the first 
of the month, together with a check cover- 
ing what it owes the other airlines. The 
Clearing House cannot disburse the money 
until these sales records have been 
matched. Oftentimes there are delays 
because the traveler who bought the 
ticket does not complete the full inter- 
line journey in continuous travel. 


Eliminate Transaction 


It is.now proposed that the Clearing 
House shall make payment on the basis 
of the sales stubs of the airlines which 
sold the service. The other half of the 
transaction would be eliminated. Thus 
the carriers could receive balances due 
them much sooner than under the old 
system, and the amount of work involved 
would be greatly reduced. 

Edward Kelly, secretary of the Revenue 
Accounting Committee, stated that the 
Clearing House carries balances at times 
approximating one million dollars. The 
new system, it is believed, would cut down 
the amount of this idle money consider- 
ably through more prompt and up-to- 
date payments to the airlines, 

The Airlines Clearing House, Inc., of 
which Lowell Harter is vice president, 
treasurer and manager, handles approxi- 
mately 225,000 of these perforated cards 
a month. Payments received from airlines 
and paid out to airlines is currently run- 
ning between six and seven million dol- 
lars a month. Some months last year, it 
reached almost eight million dollars. 

Located at 173 W. Madison street, Chi- 
cago, the Airlines Clearing House employs 
about 50 people. It was established Jan. 
1, 1943 and has been an unqualified suc- 
cess. Before: that time, an airline was 
required to make settlements with all of 
the other airlines with which it had an 
interline business. 
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New Services: 


Eastern Adds Flights 


To Score of Cities 


® Eastern Air Lines, August 1, added 
new and speeded up daily air services 
affecting a score of cities over the com- 
pany’s 23-state system and including the 
inauguration of the first non-stop service 
between Boston and Washington and be- 
tween Boston and St. Louis, via Wash- 
ington and Louisville. The new schedules 
were made available with the delivery 
of more new four-engine equipment, ac- 
cording to Eddie Rickenbacker, president 
of Eastern. 

®Pan American Airways new schedules 
have boosted the number of flights be- 
tween the U. S. and Latin America, since 
August 1. In some instances, seating 
capacity between points has been more 
than doubled. Schedules added include 
an additional daily flight between New 
York and Puerto Rico; a new daily non- 
stop between Miami and Panama; a sec- 
ond daily service connecting New Or- 
leans and Panama and an additional 
daily service between Miami and Puerto 
Rico. PAA is also adding an extra daily 
flight from Panama westward to Bar- 
celona, Venezuela; a new “all daylight” 
flight from Miami to San Jose, Costa 
Rica and additional all-cargo flights be- 
tween Miami and Barranquilla, Colum- 
bia, it is announced. 

® Douglas DC-4’s have replaced DC-3 
equipment on the PCA runs between 
Chicago and Willow Run, making PCA 
the only operators of four-engine equip- 
ment in Detroit and providing the fast- 
est air service between the two cities. 
New express flights between Chicago, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh and New York are 
scheduled to leave Chicago daily at 
10:15 a. m., 2 p. m. and 10 p. m. Two 
new daily schedules, linking Chicago and 
detroit are also designed to serve pas- 
sengers destined for various Michigan 
cities and recreational centers. 

@ Northwest Airlines -has inaugurated 
daily non-stop four-engine service from 
the Twin Cities to Spokane, a total of 
1,262 miles. Current schedules also ad- 
vertise an added DC-4 flight between 
Chicago with stops at the Twin Cities 
and Billings. Other non-stop schedules 
include a link between the Twin Cities 
and New York and another from the 
Twin Cities to Newark. One DC-3 flight 
to Newark has been discontinued. NWA 
now offers eight daily schedules between 
Twin Cities and New York and 17 daily 
flights from the Twin Cities to Chicago. 
Several new daily DC-3 services are 
also being added to provide stops at in- 
termediate points. 

® United Air Lines has imaugurated di- 





‘rect four-engine service over the new 


Salt Lake City-Seattle-Tacoma cut-off and 
has begun non-stop flights between Port- 
land and Los Angeles. Four-engine 
Mainliners are also being used on the 
Hartford, Boston, San Diego and Van- 
couver routes, in addition to the service 
already in effect to New York, Denver 
and Boise. 








Open New Station 


Air France, the French National Airline 
is the first European operator to establish 
its own midtown departure station in mid- 
town New York. All flight formalities are 
taken care of at the new office at 48th 
St. and Madison Avenue before passengers 
are transported by limousine to LaGuardia 
Field. The opening of the city station has 
eased congestion at the airport and con- 
tributed much to the comfort of passengers, 
Air France representatives have announced. 











Adequate Air Rules 
Are Lacking In Latin 


America, Says Adams 


Geography and economics create tre- 
mendous opportunities for aviation de- 
velopment in Central and South America 
but government programs for adequate 
regulation are sorely needed, according 
to Alvin P. Adams, head of Alvin P. 
Adams and Associates, aviation consul- 
tants. 

Adams has just returned from a South 
American trip in which he visited every 
country except Bolivia. He found air- 
line load factors extremely high on many 
routes and told of sitting in a jump seat 
placed in the aisle of a Junkers Ju-52 
operated by the airline VASP between 
Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro. VASP 
officials told Adams that the company 
had been operating on this route at 
more than 100% -capacity—because of 
the jump seats—for the past five months. 

Lack Management 

Adams reported that, in general, little 
is being done to correct the lack of ade- 
quate government regulations and he 
expressed the fear that it would take 
serious accidents to force some govern- 
ments to take corrective measures. Illus- 
trating the lack of safety provisions, 
Adams pointed out that Rio de Janeiro, 
which has a difficult approach problem, 
has no set procedure or control and var- 
ious lines observe materially different 
minimums. 

Another serious deficiency is the lack 
of experienced management, Adams said. 
Many errors have been made in improper 
selection of equipment and the accept- 
ance of sub-margina’ traffic routes. 
“Where these routes have been produc- 
tive of traffic, unnecessarily high cosis 
occasioned by poor equipment and lack 
of overating know-how, coupled with 
insufficient funds for operating, ground 
and starting expenses, have resulted in 
serious financial conditions.” Adams told 
how one operator pointed with pride to 
his company’s large number of aircraft. 
Inquiry disclosed, however, that the air- 
line was averaging less than three hours 
per plane per day. 

At the moment, air cargo traffic is 
lagging in many South American coun- 
tries. First attention is given to passenger 
operations. Adams believes that a large 
cargo business will be opened up by new 
companies organized specifically for this 


purpose. - 

The DC-3 has become the universal 
“work horse” of Latin American airlines. 
The surplus price of $20,000 for a C-47 
was enthusiastically received throughout 
Latin America, Adams said, pointing out 
that most companies in these countries 
would hesitate to invest in Martin 202 
Consolidated 240 or Fairchild Packet 
aircraft at from $200,000 to $300,000 each. 
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Here is a new assembly of equipment for use with VHF Omni- i 
Directional Ranges now being installed by the CAA. \ Ae aE, 

A preliminary model of this Omni-Directional Range Receiv- ee 
ing equipment has been tested by A.R.C. at the CAA Experimental 
Station at Indianapolis, and additional units are being constructed ALSO AVAILABLE: Free, illus- 
for more extensive operational tests. Similar assemblies are avail- set canals andideane ou 
able to airlines desiring to conduct their own tests of operation cluding a complete line of micro- 
with the VHF Omni-Directional Range System and the experimental Sikcemc eserves % 





phase-comparison localizer system. 


For complete information and engineering data, write to 


AIRCRAFT RADIO CORPORATION 


BOONTON, NEW JERSEY 
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Concession For Sportsmen—Mid-Con- 
tinent Airlines, in an effort to encourage 
sportsmen to use air transportation, has 
announced that ten pounds free baggage 
allowance, in addition to the regular 4 
pounds, will be made for visible equip- 
ment such as skiis, fishing tackle and un- 
assembled firearms. When equipment is 
included in the luggage, it will not be 
exempt. It must be carried separate and 
apart from other baggage. 

Continental Traffic Increase—A total of 

22,905 passengers were carried by Conti- 
nental Air Lines during June, a per- 
centage increase of 82.83 over the same 
period in 1945. For the first six months 
of 1946, a 91.19% increase has been re- 
corded over the first six months of last 
year. 
Sets Company Record—More than 4,- 
000,000 plane miles were flown in domestic 
service by TWA during the month of 
June. Constellations accounted for 424- 
942 miles. Flights over TWA interna- 
tional routes boosted the June total to 
4,750,000 miles. 

Vets In Airline Jobs—More than 25,000 
war veterans are currently employed by 
the nation’s airlines, according to 
Air Transport Association of America. 
Former members of the armed forces 
make up approximately one-third of the 
number employed in airline work and 
they are engaged in both flight and ground 
capacities. An additional 1900 veterans 
are employed in airline work in Alaska, 
Canada and the Caribbean area, according 
to the survey made by ATA. 


Contract For Training—After ten years 
of training its own hostesses, TWA has 
entered into a contract with the Mc- 
Connell Airline Stewardess School of 
Minneapolis, to handle the chore in the 
future. A Kansas City branch has been 
established to accommodate TWA students 
exclusively and the teaching staff has 
been augmented by three TWA instruc- 
tors. 

Geing After Air Cargo—United Air 
Lines, as part of a campaign to increase 
air cargo traffic, has issued a folder to 
prospective shippers and has assigned 
capable cargo staff members to follow up 
on every potential customer. The folder 
lists many of the cargoes recently car- 
ried by UAL planes and suggests how 
the service can be used to advantage by 
manufacturers, wholesalers and others. 

Reorganizes Aircargo Offices—Karl de 
Blinde, newly appointed European air 
cargo manager for American Overseas 
Airlines, is making a tour of New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Philadelphia and 
Boston to reorganize the air cargo offices 
in those international airport cities. A 
Mexican citizen, de Blinde was regional 
cargo manager for AA de Mexico, before 
his AOA appointment. 

New Cargo Record—aAir freight and ex- 
press flown by United Air Lines for the 
first half of 1946, showed an increase of 
40% over the same period in 1945. The 
ali time record was set when UAL planes 
flew approximately, to July 1, 3,530,500 
cargo ton miles as against 2,516,640, dur- 
ing the first half of 1945. Reflecting the 
loss of servicemen’s letters since the end 
of the war, air mail fell off approximately 
50% to 5,197,500 ton miles, for the cor- 
responding period. 
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Makers of leading commercial 
and military aircraft use Barco 
Flexible Joints to protect and give 
flexibility to fluid lines, brake 
mechanism and hydraulic lines— 
to provide maximum safety with 
minimum maintenance cost. 
Winterized for service conditions, 


naa Barco Flexible Joints give the 


FLEXIBLE JOINTS *02::5-": 


BARC 











responsive movement 
Free Enterprise —The Cornerstone of / through every angle 
American Prosperity 
‘*MOVE IN EVERY DIRECTION “”’ 
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Setting New Standards for 
Safety and Lower Maintenance 


required movement and also ab- 
sorb vibration and shock, com- 
pensate for expansion and con- 
traction, provide longer life for 
the vital “arteries” of the plane. 
Write to Barco Manufacturing Co., 
Not Inc., Aircraft Products Divi- 
sion, 1824 Winnmemac Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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differences sufficiently to make the 
through plan possible. Signifi- 
cantly, the precede by more 


the 
reopened Latin American Case which 
will deal with a Miami-Balboa service. 
oe ees Sees Os. epuniing 
contract was signed between Pan Amer- 
ican and W. R. Grace & Co., and codifies 
the procedures and methods to be used 
in putting the operating contract inito ef- 
fect. vl pig, ly wae heocy. erage 
ance that the Pan American directors on 
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U. S. Terminal 


pany policy, nok Bn the Y agpoce ee con- 
ed a general a 


i will operate 
under the contract without Panagra’s 
written consent, and has also not to block 
an outright route application by Panagra 
itself if any of the PAA certificates for 
routes on which Panagra is operating are 
cancelled by CAB. 

An interesting portion of the agree- 
ment touches on the status of the lengthy 
and complex litigation in the so-called 


United States for its Fall Term. Under 
the agreement, both Grace and Pan 
American will petition both the Supreme 
Court and the Civil Aeronautics Board 
to delay any further action on those por- 
tions of the Panagra Terminal Case now 
before the Board and the Court, and 
will ask for outright dismissal of those 
proceedings if CAB approves the joint 

operating agreement. The question of 
diemissal of the Supreme Court proceed- 
ing, however, involves a third party, 
Eastern Air Lines, ,whose petition for 
certiorari was one of tthose granted by 
the Supreme Court. Eastern, of course, 
will have a voice in any requests for 
dismissal filed by Grace er Pan Amer- 
ican in the Supreme Court. In another 
paragraph, Grace and Pan American make 
specific provision for the arbitration of 
any disputes which may arise respecting 
tthe construction or operation of the 
agreement, which supersedes an earlier 
agreement between the same parties dating 
from Feb. 14, 1939. The new agreement, 
dated July 30, was signed by J. P. Grace, 
Jr., President of W. R. Grace & Co., and 
by J. T. Trippe for Pan American. 


May Triple Airline Mileage—CAB Chair- 
man, James M .Landis has announced that 
he does not feel that the issue of surface 
carriers entering the air transport indus- 
try is of world-shaking importance. In 
a recent statemeni, he said he was more 
concerned with non-scheduled, air cargo 
and feeder line problems, along with the 
development of our national airways. He 
expressed the belief that the present air- 
line mileage of 77,000 miles may be 
tripled soon after the industry becomes 
more stabilized. 
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Western Air Asks 
New Data Be Heard 


In Hawaiian Case 


The existing record in the Hawaiian 
case is “stale” and should not be used 
as the basis for selecting a carrier to 
operate between Los Angeles and Hono- 
lulu, Western Air Lines declared last 
fortnight in a petition asking the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to hold a rehearing in 
addition to the reargument and reconsid- 
eration it has already ordered for the 
Hawaiian Case. Western claims that the 
material put in the docket during a hear- 
ing in September, 1944, is no longer an 
aecurate picture of the air transport 
situation between the mainland and 
Hawaii, and should definitely be supple- 
mented to show the many changes and 
important considerations which have oc- 
eurred since that time. The reopened 
portion on which Western has asked re- 
hearing includes only the selection of an 
airline to operate between Los Angeles 
and Honolulu. 

Western maintains that it is the best 
fitted of the remaining airline applicants 
to serve the Los Angeles-Hawaii traffic 
because it is the only line which would 
be in an unbiased competitive position 
with respect to Hawaii-bound traffic flown 
to Los Angeles by Transcontinental & 
Western Air and American Airlines. 
Hawaiian Airlines, WAL stated, would 
be prejudiced in favor of TWA because 
of the latter company’s ownership of 20 
percent of the Hawaiian carrier’s stock. 
Western also stressed the claim that the 
location of its major maintenance base 
as Los Angeles placed it in a preferred 
position which would enable it, of all the 
applicants for the route, to secure op- 
timum four-engined equipment utilization 
both on the 2400-mile overwater flights 
to Honolulu and on its domestic routes. 

Much of Western’s petition was di- 
rected to a showing that the grant of the 
Los Angeles-Honolulu route to Hawaiian 
Airlines would mean a drastic revision 
of the latter’s character from an inter- 
island “feederline” to a large trunkline 
operator, and that Hawaiian, if granted 
the route, would be subject to the con- 
trol of TWA and the so-called “Big Five” 
economic interests in Hawaii. 

In addition, the company maintained in 
its request for rehearing that United, if 
it were given Los Angeles-Honolulu in 
eddition to San Francisco-Honolulu, 
would tend to stress the development of 
traffic through San Francisco rather than 
through Los Angeles, to the latter city’s 
detriment. 


Warned on Alaska Flights 


U.S. pilots planning to fly to Alaska 
via Canada over the Northwest Staging 
Route have been warned by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration to familiarize 
themselves with and adhere to appro- 
priate Canadian regulations. Violations 
of these regulations, according to W. P 
Plett, CAA regional administrator for 
Alaska, have made necessary several 
alerts by the RCAF which have cost the 
lives of search pilots or loss of their air- 
craft. Continued violations, Plett as- 
serted, might cause the Canadian govern- 
ment to require posting a bond by every- 
one fiying ithe route. 
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America’s Top-Quality Airplane Tire 









Featured plane is the 4-place, all metal NAvion, Product of 
North American Aviation, Inc., creators of the famous Mustang. 


Recognized EX#7RA-SAFETY that 
reassures the whole family 


@ On plane or car, the General Tire has always marked the 
owner who demands the best to assure finest all ‘round per- 
formance. For more than 30 years General's top quality has 

been recognized as meaning greater automotive tire safety 
. . . longer service and long-run tire economy. Since earliest 
days of aviation, General has pioneered its airplane tire to the 
same top-quality standards . . . a recognized extra-measure of 
safety and dependability. Identify your plane among the 
safest! Specify the General Airplane Tire on your new ship 
and for every tire replacement. 


Aviation Division: THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. + AKRON, OHIO 








KNOWN ’ROUND THE WORLD FOR QUALITY AND SAFETY > ~ 
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CAB Proceedings 


(A Summary of Applications Filed, Orders Issued, and Future Actions of the Civil Aeronautics Board.) 


Applications: 


de Mexico, S. A., Balderas 44, Mexico 
City, for a temporary foreign air carrier permit 
a rizing transportation of passengers, property, 
and mail between Hermosillo, Mexico, and No- 
les, Ariz., until such time as the airport at 
ogales, Sonora, is available for use. (Docket 2385) 
Alrnews, Inc., Avenue E and Third St., San An- 
tonio, Tex., for a permanent or temporary cer- 
tificate authorizing mail and property transporta- 
tion between San Antonio and Corpus Christi, 
Tex., and over a circle route out of San Antonio, 
with combined mileage of 737 miles. (Docket 2387) 
Air Travel, inc., 291 Geary St., San Francisco, 
Calif., for a permanent, temporary, limited or re- 
stricted certificate authorizing scheduled transporta- 
tion of property between co-terminals San Fran- 
cisco-Los Angeles and Boston, via Oklahoma City, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, New York, and Newark, 
with estimated mileage of 3,407. (Docket 2388) 
Air Travel, Inc., 29] Geary St., San Francisco, 
Calif., for a per it, temporary, limited or re- 
stricted certificate authorizing non-scheduled prop- 
erty service between the general areas of San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, and the eastern areas of 
Chicago, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. 
(Docket 
Charles H. Babb Co., Grand Central Airport, 
Glendale, Calif., for a rmanent, temporary, 
limited or restricted certificate authorizing non- 
scheduled air transportation of persons and prop- 
erty between Glendale and Los Angeles, via various 
intermediate points within the U. S., Canada, 
Mexico, and Alaska. (Docket . 2376) 
and Southern Air Lines for a permanent 
certificate authorizing scheduled passenger, prop- 
erty, and mail service between Detroit and Wash- 
ington, via (a) Cleveland, and (b) Toledo and 
Cleveland, and beyond Cleveland to Akron, Can- 
ton, Youngstown, and Pittsburgh. (Docket 2394) 
nia Mexicana de Aviacion, S$. A., for 
amendment to its foreign air carrier permit author- 
izing service between Los Angeles and Mexico 
City to remove all limitations regarding frequency 
of service. (Docket 
Continental Sky-Van, Inc., Oakland Municipal Air- 
port, Oakland, Calif., for a permanent or tem- 
porary certificate authorizing passenger and prop- 
erty service over four routes with total estimated 
mileage of 5,248: (a) between San Francisco-Oak- 
land and New York-Newark; (b) een Omaha 
and Chicago; (c) between Chicago and New York- 
Newark; and (c) alo circle route out of San 
Francisco-Oakland. (Docket 2395) : 
Eastern Air Lines for amendment to certificates 
for Routes 5 and 6 to redesignate Raleigh as 
Raleigh-Durham; for amendment of Route cer- 
tificate to redesignate G boro as Gr boro- 
High Point, and Beaumont as Beaumont-Port Arthur. 
(Docket 


Fast Air Service Transport, Inc., |/0 Market St., 
San Francisco, Calif., for permanent or temporary 
certificate authorizing indirect air service as 6 
freight forwarder along the peiewing routes: San 
Francisco Bay Area-New York; St. ge 
St. Louis-San Francisco Bay Area; New York-Los 
Sagoles: Chicago-Detroit-New York; Los Angeles- 
Seattle/Vancouver. (Docket 238! ’ 

(Past Air Service T , |nc., for exemption 
order authorizing indirect air service as 8 freight 
forwarder, pending decision in Docket 238! above. 
(Docket ay 

Flamingo Air Service, Inc., Avon Park, Fla., for 
@ permanent or temporary certificate authorizing 











‘scheduled transportation of property over the fol- 


lowing routes, or in the alternative, scheduled prop- 
erty and mail service between the various ereas 
involved: (a) New York-Newark to Miami-Avon 
Park; (b) New York-Newark to Boston; (c) New 
York-Newark to New Orleans; is New York-New- 
ark to Buffalo; (e) New York-Newark to Chicago; 
f) Detroit to Miami-Avon Park; (g) Miami-Avon 
fark to New Orleans; (h) New Orleans to Chicago; 
(i) New York-Newark to Eastport, Me., and  (j) 
Miami-Avon Park to Chicago, all via intermediate 


points. (Docket : 

NATS Air eee Series, Oakland Munic- 
ipal Airport, Oakland, Calif., for certificate author- 
izing scheduled passenger, property, and mai! ser- 
vice over fcllowing routes: (a) Oakland, Calif., to 
Newark, N. J., via intermediate points; (b) Los 
Angeles to Juneau, Alaska, via intermediate points. 
(Docket 2401 

Orlando Airlines, Orlando, Fla., for approval 
under Section 408 of any new contro! or relation- 
ships arising by virtue of transfer of certificate of 
Thomas E. Gordon, d.b.a. Orlando Airlines, to 
Florida Airways, Inc., or in the alternative, for 
dismissal of application for want of jurisdiction. 
(Docket 2399) 
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Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corp. for certificate 
amendment to include Toledo as intermediate point 
between Cleweland and Detroit on Route 14. 
(Docket 2380) 

Leonardo H. Rennewanz, 11/0 Linden Lane, De- 
troit Lakes, Minn., for permanent or temporary 
certificate authorizing scheduled transportation of 
passengers, property, and mail between _inter- 
national Falls, Minn., and Fargo, N. D., via inter- 
mediate points, with an estimated mileage of 290. 
(Docket 2393) 

Resort Airlines, Inc., Knollwood Airport, Southern 
Pines, N. C., for a permanent or temporary cer- 
tificate authorizing passenger, property, and mail 
service on a seasonal limited trip basis over fol- 
lowing routes with total mileage of 4,147: (a) 
Charlotte, N. C., to Westchester County, N. Y., 
via Winston-Salem, N. C., Washington, D. C., and 
Wilmington, Del.; (b) Charlotte to Westchester 
County or Charlotte to Saranac Lake, N. Y., via 
Pinehurst-Southern Pines, N. C., Washington, and 
Wilmington; {<) Charlotte to Miami, via Colum- 
bia, S. C., Savannah, Ga., Jacksonville, Daytona 
Beach, and West Palm Beach, Fla.; (d) Westchester 
County, N. Y., to West Yellowstone Airport, Mont., 
via Cleveland, Chicago, Des Moines, Cheyenne, 
and Salt Lake City. (Docket 2377) 

Transocean Air Lines, Oakland Municipal Airport, 
Oakland, Calif., for permanent or temporary cer- 
tificate authorizing non-scheduled passenger and 
property service ne any and all points in 
the U. S., and between points in continental U. S. 
and points in Alaska, Mexico, Hawaiian Islands, 
Philippine Islands, China, India, Afghanistan, 
Australia, New Zealand, Japan; and in any and 
all the countries in Central and South America. 
(Docket 2379 

Trans-Pacific Airlines, Ltd., 1128 Smith St., Hono- 
lulu, T. H., for permanent, temporary, limited or 
restricted certificate authorizing scheduled passen- 
ger, property, and mail service between Honolulu 
and nearby islands, with estimated route mileage 
of 375. (Docket 2390) 

Trans-Pacific Airlines, Ltd., 1128 Smith St., Hono- 
lulu, T. H., for permanent, temporary, limited or 
restricted certificate authorizing scheduled trans- 
portation of passengers, property, and mail by 
helicopter and/or other small plane types com- 
prising pick-up and delivery service between Hono- 
lulu and other islands, and among communities on 
several islands in the Territory of Hawaii. (Docket 
23 
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Trans-Pacific Airlines, Ltd., 1128 Smith St., Hono- 
lulu, T. H., for permanent, temporary, limited or 
restricted certificate authorizing non-scheduled 
transportation of passengers, property, and mail 
between Honolulu and eneral areas of other 
islands in the Territory of Hawaii. (Docket 2392) 

United Air Lines, Inc., for permanent or tem- 
porary certificate authorizing scheduled air trans- 
portation of mail by helicopters over five routes 
leading from Chicago Municipal Airport and total- 
ing 211 miles. (Docket 2384) 

Dnited States Aviation Corp., Municipal Airport, 
Long Beach, Calif., for permanent or temporary 
certificate authorizing air transportation as a 
freight forwarder. (Docket 2403) 

United States Aviation Corp., Municipal Airport, 
Long Beach, Calif., for permanent or temporary 
certificate authorizing air transportation as a4 
travel agent and passenger consolidator, using 
=— of non-scheduled air carriers. (Docket 
2 


Ray Wilson, iInc., Stapleton Airfield, Denver, 
Colo., for amendment to the temporary certificate 
for Route 73 issued in the name of Ray Wilson, 
Inc., to reflect change in name to Monarch Air 
Lines, Inc. (Docket 286) 


Calendar: 


Aug. 15—Exhibits in the Los Angeles Metropolitan 
asee, ‘maaan Service Case due. (Docket 896 
et al. 

Aug. 16—Exchange of exhibits in the Transcontinen- 
tal & Western Air Italian Agreement Case. 
(Docket 2337). 

Aug. 26—Rebuttal exhibits in the TWA Italian 
Agreement Case due. (Docket 2337). 

a. 26—Ora! + wy in the Southeastern States 

ase. (Docket 50! et al.), 10 a. m., e.s.t., Room 
5044, Commerce Building. 

Aug. 26—Briefs due in the Boston-New York-Atlanta- 

ew Orleans Case. (Docket 730 et al.) 

er 27—Prehearing conference on the route ap- 
plication of Big Horn Airways, Sheridan, Wyo., 
in Docket 1001... Foyer, Commerce Department 
Auditorium, Examiner Richard A. Walsh. 

Aug. 30—Exchange of exhibits in the Air Freight 
Case. (Docket 810 et al.) 





Aug. 31—Deadline for rebuttal exhibits in the Los 
Angeles Metropolitan Area Helicopter Servics 
Case. (Docket 896 et al.) 

Sept. i—Date for exchange of exhibits in the Wash- 
ington-Detroit Case. (Ddtket 679 et al.) 

Sept. 4—Hearing in the Transcontinental & Western 
Air Italian Agreement Case. (Docket 2337). Ex. 
aminer James S. Keith. Tentative. 

Sept. 6—Prehearing conference on the route ap- 
plication of Colorado Airways, Durango, Colo., 
in Docket 1079. Foyer, Commerce Department 
Auditorium, Examiner Joseph L. Fitzmaurice. 

Sept. Hearing on applications proposing mail 
and property service by helicopter in the Los 
Angeles area. (Docket 896 et al.) Examiner 
Ferdinand D. Moran. Postponed from July 10 
at the request of the Post Office Department 
Tentative. 

Sept. ?—Date for exchange of exhibits in the KLM 
Royal Dutch Air Lines Amsterdam-New York- 
Curacao Foreign Air Carrier Permit Case. (Docket 
2324). 

Sept. 9—Reargument of the Los Angeles-Honoluly 
portion of the Hawaiian Case. (Docket 85! et al.) 
10 a. m., @.s.t., Room 5044, Commerce Building. 

Sept. 10—Date for exchange of exhibits in Pan 
American Airways’ U. S. Domestic Routes Case. 
(Docket 1803). 

Sept. 15—Rebuttal exhibits in the- Washington-De- 
troit Case due. (Docket 679 et al.) 

Sept. 16—Reargument of the reopened portions of 
the Latin American Case. (Docket 525 et al.) 
10 a. m., e@.s.t., Room 5044, Commerce Building. 

Sept. 16—Deadline for exchange of exhibits in the 
Air Freight Case. (Docket 810 et al.) 

Sept. 16—Rebuttal exhibits due in KLM Roya! Dutch 
Air Lines foreign air carrier permit case. (Dockef 
2324). 

Sept. i%—Hearing on application of KLM Royal 
Dutch Air Lines for Amsterdam-New York-Willem- 
stad, Curacao, N. W. |. foreign air carrier per 
mit. (Docket 2324). €xaminer Barron Fredricks. 

Sept. 23—Tentative date ‘for hearing in the Wash- 
ington-Detroit Case. (Docket 679 et al.) 

Sept. 28—Rebuttal exhibits in the Air Freight Case 
due. (Docket 810 et al.) 

Sept. 30—Exchange of initial exhibits on applica- 
tion of Continental Air Lines for permanent cer- 
tification of its Hobbs, N. M.-San Antonio, Tex., 
route. (Docket 2087). 

Oct. 14—Rebuttal exhibits in the Pan American Air- 
ways Domestic Routes Case due. (Docket =. 

Oct. 14—Hearing the Air Freight Case. (Docket 810 
et al.) Tentative. Examiners R. Vernon Radcliffe 
and William F. Cusick. 

Oct. 2i—Rebuttal exhibits due on application of 
Continental Air Lines for permanent certification 
of its Hobbs, N. M.-San Antonio, Tex., route 
(Docket 2087). 

Oct. 28—Hearing on application of Continental Air 
Lines for permanent certification of its Hobbs, 
N. M.-San Antonio, Tex., route. (Docket 2087). 
Examiner Frank A. Law, Jr. 

Oct. 29—Hearing on Pan American Airways’ appli- 
cation for domestic U. S. routes. (Docket 1803). 


Orders: 


4853—Dismissing the application of Continental Air 
Lines in Docket 1097 at the carrier's request. 

4854—Permitting the Chamber of mmerce of the 
City of Birmingham, Ale., to intervene in the 
Kansas City-Memphis-Florida Case. (Docket 105! 
et al.) 

4855—Authorizing Eastern Air Lines and the City 
of Houston, Texas, to intervene in the Essair, 
Inc., Certificate Amendment Case. (Docket 2057). 

4856—Denying a petition of the Columbus Chamber 
of Commerce and the City of Columbus, Ohio, 
for leave to intervene in the Boston-New York- 
Atlanta-New Orleans Case. (Docket 730 et al.) 

4860—Authorizing the Cities of Atlanta, Ga., and 
Charleston, - Va., the County Court of Kanawha 
County, W. Va., and the Charleston Chamber of 
Commerce to intervene in the Boston-New York- 
Atlanta-New Orleans Case. (Docket 730 et al.) 

486|—Granting Trans-Canada Air Lines foreign air 
carrier permits authorizing scheduled mail, pas- 
senger and express operations between Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, and Boston; between Toronto, Ont., 
and Cleveland, Ohio; between Toronto and Chi- 
cago; between Port Arthur, Ont., and Duluth, 
Minn.; and between Victoria, British Columbia 
and Seattle. (Docket 2253 et al.) 

4862—Authorizing Eastern Air Lines to operate non- 
stop between Baton Rouge, La., and Beaumont, 
Texas, on Route 5. 

4864—Rescinding a Board order of Feb. 23, 1942, 
to release Eastern Air Lines and Pennsylivanie- 
Central Airlines from the obligation of filing 
monthly reports on traffic to and from Huntsville, 
Ala. (Dockets 709 and 423). 
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9 a THE STRAIGHT, strategic Main Line Air- 
way fly the famous United Mainliners.. . 
the twin-engined, 21-passenger Mainliner 180 
for intercity flights on frequent schedule . . . the 
4-engined, 44-passenger Mainliner 230 for fast, 
luxurious travel between distant points .. . and 
—when it joins United’s fleet—the great new 
5-mile-a-minute, 52-passenger Mainliner 300 
—offering the ultimate in air travel for long- 
range flights. 

Linking 60 key cities in 19 states, the Route 
of the Mainliners covers major centers on the 
Atlantic Seaboard, the Great Lakes, in the Great 
Plains, the Rocky Mountain Region, up and 
= d6Wnethe Pacific Coast from border to border 

—and soon em to Honolulu! 
To give more ‘people more opportunity to 
enjoy the many advantalies of modern air travel 


is the permanent policy of United Air Lines. 
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4865—Denying motions of Eastern Air Lines which 4883—-Permitting Eastern Air Lines to operate non- 4907—Approving an ageement between Pennsyl- 








had asked that the Board revoke its order con- stop between Columbus, Ga., and Mobile, Ala.; vania-Central, American, American Oversees 
solidating Delta Air Lines' route consolidation between Columbus and’ New Orleans; and be- Braniff, Chicago and Southern, Colonia! Coa. 
application in Docket 2288 with Eastern's con- tween Brownsville and Houston, Tex., on Route 5. tinental, Delta, Eastern, Essair, inc. (now Pioneer 
solidation application in Docket 1971 for hearing, 4884—Iinstituting on the Board's’ own initiative an Air Lines, Inc.), Inland, Mid-Continent, National, 
and requesting the CAB revoke its order author- investigation into the Agreement between the Northwest, Northeast, Pan American, TWA and 
izing Chicago and Southern Air Lines to inter- Railway Express Agency, Inc., and Northwest Western relating to furnishing materials and sup- 
vene in the consolidated proceeding. (Dockets Airlines relating to the operation of an air plies to off-line points. (Agreement C. A. B. No 
1971 and 2288). sone ss (Agreement C.A.B. No. 617— 483). s 
4866—Permitti ti soli a boeate. iocket 40). . ae 4906—Denying a petition of Linea Aerea TACA d 
ey ee ee clone ond Techie “Ale 4885—Authorizing Pennsylvania-Central Airlines to Venezuela, C. A., for permission to intervene in 
A ag - 4 serve Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., through the use of the foreign air carrier permit proceeding on th 
Lines-Delta Air Lines Consolidated Route Consoli- the Kinross Army Air Field, subject to the per- soniicalind ah diceahes “tenets He ~ = 
dation Case. (Dockets 1971 and 2288). mission of the War Department. ae Docket 2318. . yo n 
4867—Authorizing the Division of Aeronautics of 4886—Authorizing Pennsylvania-Central Airlines to 4909—Authorizing Air France to serve New York 
the Public Service Commission of the State of serve Detroit, — 2 through the use of the N. ¥., though the use of Le Guerdie Airport. 
ae Moncks os Pa the Chicago-Seattle Willow Run Airpo 4910—Certificating E. W. Wiggins Airways, Inc 
ase jocket | et al 4887—Authorizing "Gntied Air Lines to serve Spo- for @ series of fecal coutes in Mew Enclend 
; : r gland 
4868—Permitting the City of Nashville and the Nash- kane, Wash., through the use of Geiger Field, amending the existing certificates of Eastern Air 
ville Chamber of Commerce to intervene in the subject to the permission of the War Depart- Lines, Colonial Airlines, and Notheast Airlines 
Boston-New York-Atlanta-New Orleans Case. $8 Granting  caled at My Caceaiin tes and denying other applications or portions of 
Docket + al. 4888 orion OF AIF Commuting, Inc., applications in the N England Case. (Docket 
(Deeks 7 al.) » 3 for severance of its application in Docket 1642 399 rx al.) % witeses tas: _ . 
“i ioe 2 she Cileomoteontiie Case “D tet from the Middle Atlantic Area Case (Docket 674 491|—Permitting the Cities of Austin and Browns. 
1602 ef al.) in the icago-Seattle Case. (Docket et al.) and denying a similar motion filed by le, Texas, Enid and Bartlesville, Okla.. and 
Island Air Ferries, Inc., requesting severance of Toundinan. Ask. fide. te: laleeeees. Ya the Texes: 
4870—Consolidating for Purposes of argument and its application in Docket 2029. Oklahoma Case. (Docket 337 et al.) > ae 
decision the foreign air carrier permit application 4889—Modifying a Board order of May 27 ap- 4912—Dismissing from the Arizona-New Mexico Case 
° inea erea ACA de Venezuela, C. A. Provin interlocking relationships resuitin rom Yocket +h icatio th ederal 
f Li A TAC _interlock lationsh Iting f Docket 968 et al.) the application of the Federa 
(Docket 2180); Linea Aeropostal Venezolana, the holding by Legh R. Powell, Jr., of an office Airlines Company in Docket 2222 at the app 
(Docket 2281); and Aerovias Venezolanas, S. A., and/or directorship in the Railway Express Agency ant's request. 
(Docket 23/8). a“ —_ conte directorships in a number of 4913—Permitting Trans-Canada Air Lines to serve 
4871—Denying a motion of Public Counsel for con- (Docket’ 2283). anc tenmine! ‘compentes. Ch cogs through the use of the Chicago Munic 
solidation of the Arizona Airways-Transcontinental 4890. ; “ : pal rport. : ‘ 
Western Air Route 38 Purchase Case (Docket t —! on, Snnee eter at —_~ 20, 1942, 4914—Authorizing Pan American Airways to serve 
2005) with +h 7 N . © require Pan American Airways to render service Sao Paulo, Brazil, on its Route FAM-5, through 
) with the Arizona-New Mexico Case (Docket or its Pacific route between Honolulu, Hawaii ; ” 
968 et al.) for purposes of decision. : - ; the use of Cumbica Field, beginning about July 
87b—Denying & petition of Eastern. Air Lines for and hg a> Y we “a Canton Island, Suva, 4916—Dismissing an application for approval of 
ae ; “ 4 ‘ iti | f Fiji tadhed ~ coin . 
leave to intervene in the Braniff Airways’ Routes } ne game ne. Stan Se een, Coe n en Ae oo —_— es Ade ointly — by 
; H “ ran rw c. - & m af the 
. * on 50 Consolidation Case. (Docket 1154 489|—Permitting Texas Air Lines, Inc., to intervene a ant'sc ae (Docket 1362) 2%) 
* PET Pae , nie in the Texas-Oklah Case (Docket 337 et al earl sitenech. Chr 
4873—Consolidating United Air Lines’ Detroit-New but denying the companys petition for the con “7!8—Authorizing Halton Christensen, d.b.e.. Chris 
York non-stop application in Docket 2216 with solidation of its application in Docket 2240 with vonsen Air Se . to cperste reguier . “ey Pose 
its Detroit-Allentown non-stop application in the Texas-Oklahoma Case. ee ee, eee one ag gy 
Docket 2277 for hearing and decision. 4892—Authorizing Western Air Lines to fly non- action poy ee ae weaned, —, — 9 
4874—Authorizing American Airlines and Northwest stop between West Yellowstone, Mont., and veatiney ~ not ht a estan oy serv be 
Airlines to intervene in the United Air Lines Ogden,, Utah, and between Salt Lake City and (Do tina ; 2036). aes ee F a 
Detroit-New ork  Detroit-Allentown Non-stop West Yellowstone on its Route 19. aio—Rea ring Alaska Airlines to resume scheduled 
Pence Peewee | 2216 and 2277). a 4893—Authorizing Pan American Airways temporarily acimeagae aad emia anlet % oe ttn ene 
75—Issuing foreign air carrier permits to ir to suspend service between Natal, Brasil, and Na fs pe oN Or a se ai tage eward 
tog to gotherten. aries petouen (1) France, points in Africa on its Route FAM-I8 upon a Alask oute between Anchorage and $ : 
an intermediate point in Eire, an intermediate showing by PAA that the temporary suspension eye. + +5 , . (Onemad 
polet a 65° ~ tg ee: the co- torte Bos- of the segment would release personnel and = —— + Fe yr ee See sonsetane 
‘on ew York an ashington; etween equipment which could be utilized in the public pos ee le : iach anita 
France, an intermediate point in Eire, an inter- interest on other segments of its route. F end property service over its i ~ . 
mediate point in Newfoundland, Montreal and 4894—Denying a motion of Robinson Aviation, Inc., eke Ancherege fa aowese re i. of 
Chicago; (3) between Martinique and Haiti via for severance of its application in Docket 1886 ai eons a we te pe = States 
i intermediate points in Guadeloupe, Antigua, and from the Middle Atlantic Area Case with which con mM Dacket SO et el ) Ga cemaber 
f St. Martin, the intermediate point San Juan, the application had previously been consolidated. pa 4 a r +h a ae i, ts 
~ oe sata hor point in the ge (Docket 674 et al.) 4922 ert ig Ran Ma cesergie,: a 
can Republic- an etween a terminal poin eas ntervene ul ern a ao . 
f in Indo-China and Manila, P. |., via intermediate ee the semperery rege of | con- 50! et al.) ‘ 
i points in China and Hong Kong. (Docket 4875). vemence end necessity tor Rovte 64 held by 4923—Rescinding a Board order of June 23, 1942 
t 4879—Denying a petition oP Duluth Airlines, Inc.., Essair, Inc., to reflect a change in the carrier's under which service on Catalina Air Transport's 
i for postponement of decision on certain applice- corporate name to Pioneer Air Lines, Inc. route between Avalon, Santa Catalina Island 
i tions in the North Central Case (Docket 415 4896—Authorizing the City of Charlotte, N. C., to Calif.. and Los Angeles via Wilmington-Long 
, et al.) pending decision on Duluth's applica- intervene in the Boston-New York-Atlanta-New Beach had been temporarily suspended. 
t tion, Docket 1602, heard in the Chicago-Seattle Orleans Case (Docket 730. et al.) but denying 4924—Authorizing United Air Lines, operating on 
| ase. ° the city's petition for postpontment of the hear- behalf of Catalina Air Transport, to fly non-stop 
\ as a Tony pany | American Airlines to fly non-stop ing in that proceeding. between ae Santa Catalina Island, and Los 
' between Los Angeles and Tulsa, Los Angeles .and 4902—Approving equipment leas t 4 Angeles alif. | 
t Oklahoma City, Tulsa and Phoenix, Tulsa and tered 4 p> By - ‘Air Lines ond. inland 4925—Denying a motion of Colonial Airlines which 
§ Tucson, Oklahoma City and Phoenix and Okle- Air Lines. (Agreements C. A. B. Nos. 353, 354 had . requested dismissal of Pennsylvania-Central 
i homa City and Tucson on Route 4; between 355 and 356—Docket 1936). : . Airlines’ application for CAB approval of its 
H Chicago and Tulsa and Chicago and Oklahoma Pemitti 5 Ci proposed acquisition of Northeast Airlines, on the 
\ City on Route 30; and between New York and *— , ee han ity, Ok “2 _ pooger ground that the merger agreement has ceased 
| Tulsa, New York and Oklahoma City, Washington oe nD het 337 ef Ly the jenas-Ob a- to be binding on either party since June |, 
and Tulsa and Washington and Oklahoma City oma Case. (Docke et al.) 1946. (Docket 2168). ; 
| on Route 23 subject to the condition that oper- 4906—Denying a petition of Gulf Airlines, Inc., for 4926—Authorizing Transcontinental & Western Air, 
: ational stops may not be made at any off-line reopening the record in the Texas- Oklahoma Case Inc., by temporary exemption order to expire 
{ point except for emergency of safety reasons. for the receipt of additional evidence. (Docket Dec. 31, 1946, to serve Madrid, Spain, gs inter 
| (Docket 1895). 337 et al.) ediate point on its route from Portugal to 
: Egypt via points in Algeria, Tunisia and Libya. 
(Docket 2311). 


4928—Authorizing American Overseas Airlines to 
serve Boston, Mass., through the use of the 
Logan International Airport. 
4929—Authorizing Western Air Lines to serve 
Jackson, Wyoming, on its Route !9 through the 
use ‘of the Jackson Municipal Airport. 
4930—Authorizing United Air Lines, on behalf of 
and with the consent of Catalina Air Transport, 
to serve Los Angeles, Calif., through the use 


JNGEST BIG TICKET PRINTING HOUSE 
the Los Angeles Airport. 


4931—Permitting the City of Hagerstown, Maryland, 


FOR AIR LINES EVERYWHERE ee 


; : 4932—Dismissing the application of Grant W. 
Write Us Telling What You Madsen in Dockets 2172 and 2173 at the ap- 


Expect to Require in Air-line plicant's .request. 


h . 4 : Ln = bh Keating _ eal 
Transportation Ticket Printing eee Inc. Decket 2335 and —— 
Airlines, Inc., Docket 2342 with the Arizona-New 


Mexico Case (Docket 968 et al.); dismissing the 


application of Mrs. T. W. Lanier, Docket 1783 
at the applicant's request: and authorizing 
Eastern Air Lines to intervene in the proceeding. 


cIGENSED ch ddd PRINTERS 4935—Certificating United Air Lines for 3 San 


s Francisco-Honolulu route, and denying the ap- 
HERTNER PANY NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE plications of other parties in the Hawaiian Case 
(Docket 85! et al.) 


ry} ATION 
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Proved by three hundred million flioht miles. ... 
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@ Most famous... most thoroughly tested 4-engine airliner 


ever developed is the Douglas DC-4. Called by the Army 
the C-54, it has been flown millions of miles over all 
the world. Today Douglas DC-4s are flying every day to 
every major city in the U.S. This plane needs no super 
runways; it is designed to land at all normal-sized air- 
ports. It can fly on any two of its four mighty engines. 
Carries 44 to 60 passengers. Luxurious adjustable arm- 
chair seats... unusual sound-conditioned quiet. Two 
cabin attendants welcome passengers aboard. For com- 
fortable flying... for dependability...there’s no finer 
plane now in service than the Douglas DC-4. 


Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc., Santa Monica, Calif. 


More people fly more place by Cougs 


FOUR-MILE-A alas ff A 


Now giving fast comfortable service 
between every major 
U. S. city on 14 leading airlines 





























To Determine Role of 
Railway Express Co. in 


A Civil Aeronautics Board proceeding 
which will eventually determine whether 
the Railway Express Agency may enter 
es sis eagles sgatadens' elipedy pore 
{ express operations it y per- 
forms on a vast scale, got underway last 


in invol Jegal discussions. 
H. S. Marx, REA’s attorney, took the 
position thet eir freight were 


e 
of convenience 
CAB should find that the ex- 
too narrow to permit air 
freicht as well as air express. 
The examiner, however, ruled that the 
questions of a broadened exemption or of 






termination of the legal issues raised by 
the contract. He stated that Northwest 
had no position with respect to REA’s 
legal status under the Civil Aeronautics 
Act. 


American Airlines’ attorney Howard C. 
Westwood, stated that in AAL’s view, 
REA should be limited to the air express 
activities authorized by its exemption 
order, which he asserted was not broad 
enough to permit air freight operations 
as well. 

By the examiners ruling, the only issues 
to be tried in this case are whether 
REA’s exemption order is broad enough 
to allow it to enter the air freight field, 
and, if it is found that the exemption 
does permit such activities, whether its 
contract with Northwest is adverse to the 
public interest. Ruhlen suggested trying 

two issues in sequence, so that, 
should the Board make an initial finding 
that the exemption order confined REA’s 
to air express only, the second 
question would be obviated. Marx, how- 
ever, insisted that both be determined 
simultaneously, and stated that he wished 
ito produce evidence showing the entire 
scope of REA’s history and its air ex- 
press activities. 

This caused Public Counsel Highsaw to 
request an indefinite continuance of the 
case because CAB’s economic staff will be 
unable to make a thorough study of the 
REA-NWA contract for some time be- 
cause of its heavy burden of current 
work. Ruhlen stated that he es rule 
on Highsaw’s request in his prehearing 
conference report. No further procedural 
dates were set at the conference. 


Route Consolidation 


To Eliminate Delays 


Amendment of Northwest Airlines’ 
certificates to permit consolidation of 
Routes 3, 45, and 69 into one transconti- 
nental route to be known as Route 3, 
‘was announced July 31 by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. The consolidated route 
extends from Seattle, Wash., and Portland, 
Ore., to New York City, via intermediate 





in Washington, Montana, North 
Dakota, Wisconsin, Michigan, and New 
York. The Board’s order was approved 
by President Truman on July 29. Presi. 
dential approval was required because of 


points 


the international segment of Route 3 
extending from Fargo, N. D., via Grand 
Forks to Winnipeg, Canada. 

In its opinion, CAB provided that the 
portion of Route 3 from Grand Forks to 
Winnipeg be separated from the newly 
consolidated Route 3 and be designated as 
Route 3-F. In this manner, it was pointed 
out, Northwest’s international air sery- 
ices will be separated from its domestic 
operations, thus facilitating future changes 
in the carrier’s domestic route pattern. 

Through service between Butte, Mont, 
and Portland, Ore., was also authorized 
by CAB, enabling the carrier to provide 
more direct and shorter service connect- 
ing Portland with eastern points on its 
route. 

The Board said that consolidation of 
Northwest's routes makes possible 
through service from and te various 
points on new Route 3, thus eliminating 
delays at junction points of the previous 
separate routes. 


Steamship Firm Seeks 


Temporary Air Certificate 

Waterman Steamship Corp. has applied 
for a temporary certificate covering pas- 
senger and property service between New 
Orleans and San Juan, P. R. (Docket 
2405). Waterman, whose application for 
a permanent certificate on this route was 
denied in the Latin America route de- 
cision, pointed out that Chicago & South- 
ern Air Lines, which was awarded a New 
Orleans-Houston to San Juan certificate, 
“can make no prediction either with re- 
spect to the time within which operations 
will commence along these new Carib- 
bean routes or with respect to the time 
when operation over such routes will be 
profitable.” To expedite action on the 
new application, Waterman has requested 
that the testimony of witnesses be heard 
without exhibits being required, and that 
a hearing and argument be held by the 
Board without an examiner as inter- 
mediary. 





SUMMARY OF U. S. DOMESTIC AIR TRANSPORT OPERATIONS FOR _ may. 1946 
Compiled by American Aviation Publications from Official C_A.B. Data. 
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THIS MESSAGE— promoting the Aviation 


Industry is currently appearing in: 
The Saturday Evening Post, Time, 
Commercial Car Journal, Fleet 
Owner, Distribution Age, Traffic 
World, National Petroleum 
News, Power Wagon, a4 
number of Export and 
A total readership 
of more than 21 

million. 
Posters — 25” x 


34° —Sup- 
plied on 
request. 


Aviation’s Vital Ground Link 


TWO BIG REASONS why air travel 
is so safe and comfortable ail the 
way are modern motor trucks and 
busses. No other industry is more 
conscious of quality engineering 
from a performance and safety 
standpoint . . . and none has given 
more universal acceptance to White 
Super Power Trucks and White 
Coaches. 

Since the first air mail was flown 


. - - White Trucks have helped to 


build and maintain airports .. . they 
are a familiar sight on every flight, 
refueling planes, hauling mail, 
cargo, meals. And today’s larger 
passenger planes are calling into 
service increasing numbers of 
White 45-passenger coaches 
to provide trans- 
portation between 
airports and city 
terminals. 

The many trans- 


portation links which White pro- 
vides in aviation’s chain of needs 
have given rise to a saying among 
aviation men, which truck owners 
have known for many years . . . 
“White knows transportation from 
the ground up.” 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. $. A. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
OF CANADA, UMITED 
Fectory et Montreal 








ATA Proposes New System 
For Airport Classification 


Hourly Plane Movements 


Would Determine Rating 
A‘ SYSTEM of classifying airline 

airports by the number of plane 
movements per hour is proposed by the 
Air Transport Association in a manual 
which offers joint recommendations of 
the airlines to municipalities and all 
oo concerned poe * ogee” gpa ) 
veloping airport facilities. repor 
dealing primarily with the selection and 
layout of airports, is the first of six jin- 
tended to present the viewpoint of U. S. 
scheduled airlines regarding the facilities 
they require. 

As part of the general ATA effort to 
solve current operational difficulties, as 
well as to plan for future airline ex- 
pansion, the -publications mark a signifi- 
cant advance in industry-community co- 
operation toward a progressive airport 
program. 

ote of the ATA design recom- 
mendations is the belief that public utility 
and convenience for the air traveler at 
the most reasonable cost are fundamental 
to every airport plan. 
Outline Characteristics 

With this goal uppermost, the ATA 
engineers dr their basic proposals 
outlining desirable airport characteristics. 
Among the pertinent points is a strong 
urging that due consideration must be 
given to both scheduled and non-sched- 
uled or private ee aeagper On a —. 
runway airport w. handle abou 
40 eourutions per hour (20 and 
20 teen nnag ATA rere that joint air- 
line-private flying operations will present 
no particular traffic problem until the 
combined movements approach the satu- 
ration point. At such time the separation 
of the two types is recommended with 
one or the other moving to a new field 
in the interest of safety. 3 

The development of parallel pattern air- 
ports for combined airline and private 
operations is discouraged because of the 
vast differences in landing and take-off 
speeds, types of communications equip- 
ment and quantity thereof. In general, 
the airlines favor planning for the smaller 
municipalities on the assumption that if 
a single-runway pattern is not adequate 
for all flying activities, then a second 
field is required. In this manner, com- 
mercial and private operations may be 
segregated prior to the time when a dual- 
runway airport is needed. 

Provision of agp gg teat for expansion 
of integral parts o' airport is con- 
sidered of prime importance in design. 
Thus the hangar area should usually be 
well removed from the terminal building 
and loading apron area; in some cases it 
may even be preferable to locate the 

in other quadrants of the field. 
Aside from ‘the need for preserving ex- 
pansion space for passenger loading 
aprons, airline concern is evident for 
keeping the noise, dirt, and general ac- 
tivities of hangars and shop areas apart 
from the passenger handling section. 

The vexing and costly experience of 
airlines with ill-sited airports throughout 
the country is reflected in a strong plea 
for care selecting of location: “The 


60 


proper location of the transport airport 
within the airport system of a community 
is extremely important and cannot be 
stressed too highly. The time and money 
spent in selection of an airport site will 
1epay the community many times over, 
if a proper selection is made, in the re- 
turns accruing from both the tangible and 
intangible assets which a given site pos- 
sesses . . . A close-in airport connected 
to the municipality with express high- 
ways, properly operated and equipped 
with good restaurant facilities, is a draw- 
ing card for the general public . . . The 
proper facilities for the entertainment and 
edification of the general public will tend 
to draw a larger proportion of the public 
to the airport which, in turn, increases 
airline travel originating in that munici- 
pality and creates an accelerated cycle 
whereby both the direct and indirect 


benefits to the municipality are in- 
creased.” 

In their relative order of importance, 
the ATA suggests these seven factors for 
consideration in selecting an airport site: 

1. Accessibility. 


Possible sites should be 

















studied not only for distance from the cen- 
ter of population but also for the speed with 
which existing and proposed means of trans- 
portation can travel the distance. In most 
large cities, three population centers—busi- 
ness, residential, and suburban—must be 
considered. Declaring that it is the desire 
of the airlines to reduce present fares wher- 
ever possible, ATA explains that “this can 
only be achieved by improving the accessi- 
bility of the airlines’ service .. . to create 
@ greater mass movement.” 

2. Relative freedom from obstructions. A 
survey should be made of (a) fixed obstruc- 
tions, such as trees, buildings, pole lines, 
and mountains, and (6b) mobile obstruc- 
tions, such as traffic -patterns of adjacent 
airports. 


3. Expansion possibilities. To eliminate 
airports becoming obsolete shortly after con- 
struction, measures should be taken either 
to purchase or obtain options on sufficient 
area upon which an airport adequate for 
anticipated growth of air travel can be built. 


4. Suitability of approach terrain. Ter- 
rain in areas along extensions of runways 
and adequate zoning protection should be 
considered since approach lights and radio 
aids will be needed in instrument ap- 
proaches. 

5. Meteorological conditions. Effects of 
wind, fog, and smoke on the site should be 
understood. Wind conditions should be 
studied for a minimum period of two years. 
If other conditions are equal, the airport 
should be located on that side of the city 
from which the prevailing wind blows, to 
keep away the smoke as much as possible. 





Pictured here are two of the i! airport design 
specifications drawn up by the Air Transport As- 
sociation to serve as guides in future airport plan- 
ning. The plans shown here are highly recommend- 
ed by ATA. Figure at left is 60-degree single 
runway pattern which contemplates a maximum 
capacity of 40 operations per hour, with loading 
apron for !0 plane positions. This pattern re- 
quires an area of 770 acres. Figure below is a 
study of a 60-degree open parallel runway pattern, 
geared to 40 operations per hour with loading 
area for 10 plane positions in the initial stage. 
(Initial stage is shown in shaded areas). Final 
stage would accommodate 120 operations per hour 
® with loading area for 30 planes. 





AND LOADING 
APRON AREA 
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Radio communication is as vital to the airways as rails are to 
the railroads. For high performance, dependability, and easy 
maintenance, WILCOX radio equipment has earned the 
confidence of airline personnel throughout the world. Solve 


your communication problems with Wilcox. 


Check the Wilcox 2500 Watt 96C Transmitter For: 


f. PERFORMANCE —Transmivcer units combine with modulator and 
rectifier to give either simultancous transmission on a number of frequencies, 
or the selection of an individual frequency best suited to the immediate com- 


munication problem. Complete remote control 


7 
2. DEPENDABILITY — Research, engineering, and testing combined 


with highest quality materials result in a rugged product capable of sustained 


operation through all conditions of temperature, humidity. and weather 


3. MAINTENANCE—Al concrols and components are completely ac 
cessible. Plugs and receptacles or clips make every major section readily 
removable. Fuses, power and telephone line terminals are located on con 


venient panels 


4. SAFETY —The disconnect switch at base of transmitter cuts off all 
voltage and grounds components so unit can be serviced without affecting 


»peration of adjacent channels. 


A request on your letterhead will bring 
complete information 


=x — ae ((j) 


KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI 





6. Cost. ‘Topography or drainage, soil con- 
ditions, building materials, and the proxim- 
ity of power, telephone and other utilities 
are major elements in construction costs. 
Intelligent planning of facilities in the be- 
ginning may insure relatively trouble-free 
operation and low maintenance expenses. 

7. Airways. . Existing airways and possible 
future routes should be weighed in determ- 
ining how a site can be best integrated into 
the over-all navigation system. 

In developing the “Master Plan” for the 
airline airport, communities are urged to 
provide for future expansion of each 
functional part, since it is necessary that 
balance be maintained between the air- 

rt runway, loading apron, and terminal 

iiding capacity. 1 should be capable 
of step-by-step growth that will not waste 
prior expenditures. 

Eleven specific runway patterns, based 
on the number of plane operations per 
hour, are considered in detail in the 
manual. Highly recommended by ATA 
for airports with a maximum of 40 opera- 
tions per hour are a 60-degree single- 
runway pattern, a 45-degree single-run- 
way pattern, a 60-degree open parallel 
pattern, a 45-degree open parallel pattern, 
and a 45-degree tangential pattern. The 
45- and 60-degree open parallel patterns 
are designed for expansion in a later stage 
to handle 120 operations per hour, while 
the 45-degree tangential pattern could be 
developed for 120 or 240 plane movements 
per hour. 


CongressAppropriates 
Two Billion for 


Aviation Purposes 


The 79th Congress, which recessed 
early in August, appropriated a total of 
$2,159,144.720 for all phases of aviation- 
military and civil. These appropriations 
are for the first full fiscal year since the 
end of hostilities, covering the period 
from July 1, 1946 until June 30, 1947. 

Thus the aviation industry had a blue- 
























































More Planes in service, more flights, more space available for all kinds of traffic! print of what it might reasonably ex- 
Bigger planes, swifter planes, faster air schedules on many runs! pect in military contracts as the. country 
Air E. ice is st d up to an all-time high at an settled down to reconversion and the 
Every way you figure, ir Express service is stepped up 8 n a a0 Seaen, Be tenell aak’ news 
all-time low in cost to the shipper. the complete answer until Congress, 
" probably early next year, creates a Na- 
Reduced Rates (see table) include special tional Air Policy Board to make recom- 
pick-up and delivery between airport towns RATES CUT 22% SINCE 1943 (U.S. A.) mendations for U. S. air power based 
ities. Rapid air-rail sehedules to and from Over 40 lbs. on a careful study of all of the prob- 
ae sehsstpuibiaadidite in this country. anes | 2 | 8 hs | 28 Whe. |40 | te per lems arising from a shrunken world. 
: ta [$1.00 | $1.00] $1.00] $1.23| 3.07 Appropriations by departments and 
reig i and from 349 | 102] 1.18] 2.30) 368/  9.2c agencies are as follows: Army Air Corps, 
= of et aap Bad a cath best oe | var | 04a) 300) 60s) em $1,199,500,000; Navy, Bureau of Aeronau- 
scores of yess Ad's best planes 1049 | 1.17] 1.98] 748| 12.28) 30.70 tics, ee Civil oye Ad- 
service, in the wor ’ J - ber + 
’ 2349 | 1.45| 3.53| 1745] 28.24] 70st< ministration, $121,911,720; Civil Aeronau 
: tics Board $2,300,000 and National Advi- 
Write Today for the Time and Rate Schedule sso | 147 | 348] 1842) 29-47 | 73.48 encl Co waa fi = ~_ an. $29, 
on Air Express. It contains illuminating facts INTERNATIONAL RATES ALSO REDUCED 673,000. 
to help you solve many a shipping problem. Probably the legislation of greatest im- 
Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. portance to civil aviation was the - 
i Airline or Railway Express office sage of the Federal Airport bill author- 
Or ask for it at any ine o y Exp ‘ — Bags ture cf $500,000,000. in 


Federal funds for airport construction 
and development over the next seven 
years, Congress appropriated $47,975,000 


to finance-its half of the first year’s pro- 
gram. This sum is contained in the CAA 
appropriation. 

Attempts to pass the Bulwinkle amend- 
ment to the Federal Airport Act were 











blocked a second time through efforts 
GETS THERE FIRST of Sen. Joseph Ball, (R. Minn.) acting 
for Sen. —— yy 4 “ _ _ 
was absent m na uring tne 
Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY ser gfivci gh iy: maetomeong 


Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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meowns OF MERCY — 
 « Jus one Of weatty uses 


Swift transportation of ill and wounded from remote and other- 
wise inaccessible spots. Removal of sick and injured from ship to 
shore. Rescue of marooned or lost persons. Emergency shipments 
of blood plasma and other first-aid materials. 
These are just a few among the many missions of mercy that 
can best be performed by the Sikorsky helicopter. 
SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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Dutch Rebuilding Schiphol 
Airport as World Gateway 


Master Plan Calls For 8 
Double Parallel Runways 


By Gerarp B. DosBEen 


‘THE MAN, who in 1943, happily wit- 
nessed 200 American Marauders put 
Amersterdam’s famous Schiphol airport 
out of commission in five minutes is in- 
finitely more happy today in supervising 
reconstruction activities which are de- 
signed again to make Schiphol one of 
the largest and most modern airports 
in Europe by 1950. 

This raid by American bombers reduced 
Schiphol to Gust and rubble but U.F.M. 
Dellaert, the airport manager, who had 
helped to make the airport one of the 
leading landing fields in Europe, was 
happy because he knew it would curtail 
its use by the Germans for launching 
their air raids on England. He knew 
this raid and those to follow would 
hasten the departure of the Nazis and 
ultimately lead to the restoration of 
— for peaceful commerce. 

m World War HI started, Schiphol 
had a total a of 540 acres, three run- 
ways 3,000 feet long and 135 feet wide, 
and a main runway 3,600 feet in length. 
It had a modern terminal building, with 
approximately 20,000 square feet of floor 
space and six hangars, four with 40,000 
square feet of floor space each and two 
with 30,000 each. All of these were 
destroyed by allied bombers in 1943 and 
while the Germans used some 2,000 forced 
laborers to repair it, allied bombers 
wrecked it again before the end of the 
year and what was left of it was system- 
atically destroyed by the Germans in 

tember of 1944 when they could no 
longer, hold it. 

After Schiphol’s total destruction, Del- 
laert came back to the site uently, 

i as an old man, ostensibly to 
search for fire wood. Sometimes he 
brought his engineers, similarly disguised, 


along with him. And under the nose of 
the Germans, he and his men started dis- 
cussing the plans for Schiphol’s recon- 
struction. When the Germans pulled out 
in May of 1945, Dellaert and his men were 
pretty well decided on what the new and 
greater Schiphol should be. 

Backed wholeheartedly by the Munici- 
pality of Amsterdam, Dellaert soon had 
2,000 Dutchmen at work repairing the 
field. By July, two months after liberation 
day, the first plane was able to take off 
for Stockholm, marking the resumption of 
regular service, In November all runways 
had been repaired, three miles of new 
main sewers had been laid, temporary 
office buildings had been constructed ani 
work was started on the erection of sev- 
eral large hangars. This work on the 
hangars was progressing rapidly until last 
month, when laborers, said to have been 
inspired by Communists, went on strike. 
The Government stepped in, furnished 
military engineers and by the end of May 
about 100 workers were employed—700 
fewer than at the time the strike was 
called. 

Today Schiphol has in operation one 
main runway of 5,300 feet, three others of 
the following lengths, 2,800, 4,300 and 4,600 
feet respectively. While the work is far 
from complete, planes of the largest size 
in commercial use, are now landing and 
taking off from and for all parts of the 
world. Schiphol saw 70 arrivals and de- 
partures daily before the war. Today this 
figure has reached 90 and will be in- 
creased rapidly as new planes and new 
services are put in operation. 

Plans for the new terminal building, 
which is to be a one story structure of 
steel and stone, were explained by A. S. 
Thomson, treffic manager for KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines. The building will be ap- 
proximately 1,000 feet long, 150 feet wide, 
with a second story center section for the 
public, with promenade decks, restaurant 
facilities and rest rooms. The building 





The above view is of Schiphol, the international airport at Amsterdam, which is now undergoing recon- 


struction followin 


vengeance. 
and Dutch military 


its complete reduction to twisted steel and rubble by Allied bombings and German 
on the steel hangars in the left foreground was interrupted by a strike recently 
ineers took over the reconstruction work. Temporary wooden buildings now 


house the airport activities, which include some 90 flights daily to and from Schiphol. The pane plans 


call for ultimate expenditure of nearly 
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000,000 over possibly a 10 year per 


od. 





will be semi-permanent in character to be 
replaced by a more beautiful and modern 
structure when finances will permit. It is 
expected that this building will be com- 
pleted by next May although todate, only 
the piles have been driven water-soaked 
Dutch soil. The building will cost around 
$375,000. 

It is planned to have this building 
highly departmentalized, with separate 
rooms for incoming and outgoing passen- 
gers and separate handling facilities for 
interior services as distinguished from the 
longer haul international operations, 
Thomson believes that when the perma- 
nent structure is built, possibly some 10 
years hence, it will be strictly by building 
units, based on the variety of airline op- 
erations, with long haul international pas- 
senger traffic handled through one unit, 
short haul domestic through another, con- 
tinental traffic through another, freight 
and express through still another building. 
And each of these units will probably be 
divided into two parts to handle incoming 
and outgoing business separately. 

By 1950, Dellaert hopes to see Schiphol 
extended to embrace 950 acres. The plans 
call for eight double parallel runways, two 
main ones 8,500 feet each and six of 7,000 
feet each. Whether this program will be 
completed by 1950 will be dependent upon 
the city’s ability to finance the completion 
of the master plan. But Dellaert has 
hopes that air traffic will have grown to 
such importance by then that the Munic- 
ipal Directorate of Sea and Airport of 
Amsterdam will be able to find the means 
to complete the job. The entire cost of the 
projected plan will be around $20,000,000. 

A glance at the map will show that 
Amsterdam is not the most centrally lo- 
cated city for intercontinental air traffic, 
but practically all European services op- 
erate into Schiphol. The Dutch knew this 
when they started to build Shiphol many 
years ago. But they also realized that if 
Schiphol was made into one of the biggest 
and best airports in Europe, inter-con- 
tinental services would be routed through 
Amsterdam. This long range thinking has 
paid out. That’s why the Dutch hope to 
make the new Schiphol an airport that 
will continue to attract the major air 
traffic of the world for decades to come. 


Dharan ’Port Handles 
Four Flights Per Week 


Maj. Charles O. Brandt, commanding 
officer of the Dharan Airport, Saudi. 
Arabia, is reported to have told Senator 
Hugh Butler on a recent visit that the 
$4,000,000 project was a “farce,” stating 
“I frankly don’t know why we are here.” 
The field has a monthly payroll of $25,000, 
with the bills paid by the Air Transport 
Command. 

Since the activation of the field last 
March, Dharan Airport has handled an 
average of only four flights a week 
Brandt favors closing down the field or 
else turning over its management and 
maintenance to Transcontinen‘al & Wes- 
tern Air, the only U. S.-flag airline now 
operating to that region, according to 
a news service report. 

Senator Butler said he intended to ini- 
tiate an investigation into the reasons 
for the construction of the Dharan Air- 
port, which is located in the oil area 
leased from King Ibn Saud by the Ara- 
bian-American Oil Co. 
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e That is how veteran control since it was opened in 1939. 
tower operators at LaGuardia Nearly seven years of con- 
Saudi. Field describe the battery of tinuous service attest to the 
at the J six National receivers which kind of dependability and rug- 
pee. have been “listening posts” gedness that is built into all 
—" at the world’s busiest airport National receivers. 
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THE MOST DISTINCTIVE NAME IN RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 
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Universal Credit Plans Finance 
Program For Plane Purchases 


Lower Insurance Rates and 24 
Months To Pay Are Features 


W Us recent droppings of governmen- 
tal anti-inflationary curbs on long- 
time deferred-payment purchases of per 

sonal aircraft,  soeadlan ved Le Credit 
a OR nage gy ego Seger 


the financing of purchases 
Seni Uaioe te ante Ghsading and ot 
oes. weaee Tates substantially lower than 


Pond the plan, purchasers of both 

er 5) TS new 
and used lightplanes (3,000 Ibs. gross 
ee ee Caer $7,500) 

ya Re on a one-third pay- 
ment finance the balance at five 
ee year over a period of up to 
24 mon Planes to be used for com- 
mercial purposes may be at the 
same finance rate but at a = 
insurance charge. A higher rate is also 

charged on the insurance of used planes. 
Insurance rates run 10% of the total 
cash sales price of the plane a year for 
new planes used in private business or 
easure and 12% for commercial users. 


$10,000 lili ond ncanettr dene 

is provided at a cost of $26.00 
a year for the private plane owner and 
Ee eae. ay -- = 


rates, insurance 
plane, plus Mer ged liability rd property 
damage, be $499.13. Under the 


C.LT. plan, the rate would be $376.00, a 

difference of $123.13 
A typical example of the insurance and 
costs in purchase of a 


financing 
$3,000 plane over a Shen period fol- 
lows: 


- Cash Selling Price (including tax) $2,900.00 
. Extra Equipment 100.06 


Total Cash Selling Price ..... 3,000.00 
Down Payment of 1/3 Cash .. 1,000.00 


‘ 7 Unpaid Cash Balance ....... $2,000.00 
bn a Crash and Comprehensive 
Risk Insurance (percentage 

of ~~ 3 


-20% $600.00 
Property Damege « ‘and Public Liability 
Insurance .... 52.00 


. Total Amount to Be Financed : $2,652.00 
Financing Cost (10% of item 8) .... 265.20 


10. Total Obligation .... $2,917.20 
Il. 24 Monthly Payments of 121.55 

C.LT. has also advanced a plan for 
the wholesale financing and insuring of 
planes whereby the aircraft dealer pays 
10% of the plane and C.LT. finances the 
balance for three months at a rate of 
$3.00 a month, plus % of 1% a month of 
the amount advanced. On a $2,300 plane, 
the cost of handling, insurance and fi- 
nancing would amount to $24.64 for 90 
days, or 27 1/3 cents a day. Fly-away 
insurance is. provided for planes enroute 
from factory to dealer at a flat rate of 
$5.00 for flights up to 500 miles and $2.50 
for any part of each additional 500 miles, 
regardless of the price of the plane. 
Demonstrators are financed at 10% down, 
the 90% balance be financed at 3% a 
year, payable in five installments. 

On sales of used aircraft, CT. will 
require a one-third down payment for 
planes less than three years old, and 
one-half on planes more than three. 
Planes over eight years old will not be 
financed 





Gtambers of first graduating ron of the first flight training school for 
First Gradvates—Msnts helicopter pilots are shown at Bell Aircraft ting Niaga 


Falls plant, ae tS 
president of the c oy 
Bowen, Malad City 


O'Donnell, 


m“; assistant secretary of commerce for air, and Lawrence D. Feit, 
to right: Mr. Burden, William L. Furniss, Needham, Mass.; Fred H. 
side to Gael Sullivan, second assistant ‘postmaster 


” Stephen Ww. 
general in charge of siematt Harlan S. Hosler, Dayton, O.; Sten T. Lundberg, Toronto, Ont., and Mr. Bell. 
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@ Commonwealth Aviation Corp., has named 
Edward E. Israel as service manager. He has 
had extensive experience in the production, 
service and maintenance of aircraft with the 
Grumman, Republic, Seversky and Stinson 
companies, as well as with American Air. 
lines. 

@ Boeing Aircraft Co., has placed an order 
for 200 General Electric turbosuperchargers. 
for installation in 530 Stratocruisers, to be de- 
livered to the airlines, early next year. This 
will be the first time turbosuperchargers have 
been employed in commercial aircraft although 
they were used extensively during the war to 
afford fighter planes and bombers, increased 
power and altitude. 

@ Lear, Inc., has received a $300,000 order 
for air filter actuators, intercooler flap actu- 
ators, cowl flap assemblies, ram air door shut- 
off assemblies and turbo cruise valve actuator 
assemblies for installation in Boeing's new 
aircraft. The equipment is to be installed 
in C-97 Army cargo planes, Stratocruisers 
and the B-50. 

@ Bendix Aviation Corporation's new west 
coast division has taken over the exclusive 
sales and service for the Pacific Division’s line 
of hydraulic and electrical aircraft products 
for the entire U. S., effective July 15. Bendix 
has named Robert Hoff, Jud Moody and Paul 
Heineck as sales engineers for the Pacific di- 
vision. 

@ Early acceptance and approval of the XB- 
35 flying wing, by the AAF, is expected by 
officials of the Northrop plant which recently 
delivered the first model for Army flight and 
ground tests. The fiying wing has wunder- 
gone two military test flights of several hours 
duration, without developing a single 
“Squawk,” according to Lt. Col. H. E. Warden, 
chief of the Bombardment Branch Engineer- 
ing Division of the Air Materiel Command. 


@ First deliveries of Piper Cubs and Super 
Cruisers have been made from the company’s 
new assembly plant at Ponca City, Oklahoma. 
Hanford Eckman, general manager of the new 
plant, now engaged in hiring local personnel, 
reported that the additional output is ex- 
pected to boost Piper production to 50 planes 
a day in the near future. The firm’s current 
backlog covers 6,422 Cubs and 6,388 Super 
Cruisers. 

®@ Over-the-counter sales of surplus aircraft 
components and parts, are being offered at 
eight storage fields by the War Assets Ad- 
ministration. The salvaged equipment, in- 
cluding Wright, Allison and Pratt & Whitney 
engines and parts, is being sold ‘as is’ at bases 
located at: Altus, Okla.; Augusta, Ga.; Jack- 
son, Tenn.; Union City, Tenn.; Camden, S. C.; 
Muskogee, Okla.; Stamford, Tex., and Ponca 
City, Okla. 

@ Douglas Aircraft Co., has undertaken the 
production of an aluminum alloy all-purpose 
rowboat, weighing 70 lIbs., and capable of 
carrying six persons. The boat, adaptable for 
outboard motor installation, is 10 feet long 
and of non-sinkable construction. 

@ Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation 
has anneunced the removal of its export de- 
partment from Washington, D. C., to New 
York. Melvin J. Parks will be in charge of 
the new office at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, where 
all foreign sales of Fairchild products will be 
conducted. 

@ Atomic propulsion and safe flight within a 
speed range from hovering to several times 
the speed of sound, have been predicted as 
possibilities within the next three decades by 
Wellwood E. Beall, v.p.-engineering and sales 
of Boeing Aircraft Co. The forecast was made 
on the occasion of the 30th anniversary of 
Boeing’s service in the industry. 


@ General Petroleum Corp., has purchased 
two Stinson Voyagers and a Beechcraft D18S 
to speed its aviation products sales program. 
One Stinson is to be used in contacting air- 
port accounts in Southern California and the 
other will be assigned to flights in other sec- 
tions of the state. The Beech will be used for 
executive travel. 
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FISHERMEN im Alaska . . . those cving | 


outside, or into the fishing fields, prefer the day-in, F 4 . 
day-out dependability of the modern speed, safety 
and comfort that bas gained leadership for PACIFIC 


NORTHERN AIRLINES. Because along with these 





reasons, traveling via P N A bas proven its economy, 
companies and individuals have found this method 
of transport ideally fitted to their transportation 
requirements. The rapid air movement of per- 
sonnel has changed methods and increased the 
efficiency of this... Alaska’s largest single industry. 





**PARTNERS IN THE PROGRESS OF ALASKA”... Look to 
P N A “ Route of the Coast Liners” for LEADERSHIP. 


PaciFic NORTHERN AIRLINES 
eAlaskq’s FOREMOST Airlines 


RESERVATIONS and TICKET OFFICES 
Juneau .... Anchorage ... Kodiak ... Seattle 
Karu K. Katz, General Traffic Manager 


Copyright 1946 By Pacific Northern Airlines 























one Way to tit the High 


button, turn- 
president (A) presses ice (C)- 
coon sun lamp (8) wid spilling 


cols ange ladder form 





Why /mprovise ? 


USE A STAIRWAY 
WITH A 20 FT. STRETCH 


Hitting the high spots is a simple 
matter with Airquipment’s Aero- 
stand. Cantilever steps place me- 
chanics out over obstructions on 
a roomy platform. Manually oper- 
ated dual piston pump adjusts 
working level between 13 & 20 ft. 
Will reach 24 ft. when used in con- 
junction with Aerostand $500922. 
Airquipment’s “Giraffe” has a 
rugged tube steel base with regu- 
lar Aerostand superstructure. All 









$ 501137 Aerostand 
20 ft. Workstand 





Aerostand accessories and _— 
platforms are interchangeable on 
this unit. Write for full details to 
Dept. D-4, Airquipment Co. 








AAinquipmend company ‘escaron 


AEROSTARTERS AERODOLLIES AEROCRANES 
AEROSTANDS SPECIAL AEROTOOLS 


AERORAMPS 





Distributor Franchises Available 











Smith Kappler Richardson 
Comm. Walton W. Smith, former Nava! inspector 
for aircraft at the Pratt & Whitney plant has joined 
that organization as an assistant to the sales man 


ager. Smith has been active with the Navy since 
receiving his wings in 1923. He is a graduate of 
Annapolis. 


Irving R. Kappler has been appointed procure 
ment director and William H. H. Curtis has been 

med aster mechanic for Republic Aviation cor 
poration Both men have been selected from the 
autemotive industry and will aid in introducing 
proven automotive methods to aircraft production 
at Farmingdale. 

Bernard 1. Bray has been named sales manager 
for the marine equipment division of Ellinwood In- 
Justries, Los Angeles.. The hydraulics expert re 
pieces Philip F. Shepherd. 

Ernest W. Dichman has been named Dayton rep 
resentative for Pratt & Whitney aircraft engines by 
United Aircraft Service Corp. He was formerly 
sales manager for Chance Vought Aircraft Division 
and Vought-Sikorsky division of United 





Bray Dichman Curtis 

Capt. Samuel J. Ziegler, one of the first officers 
to be attached to the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics 
recently retired, has been appointed chief enginee 
>— the Des Moines plant of Solar Aircraft Co 
Ziegler was prominent for his work in procurement 
and materiel assignments with the Navy. 

J. Harvey Gray has been appointed sales and 
service manager for the personal planes division 
of Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp. Formerly 
a test pilot, Gray has been more recently manager 
of transport sales for the firm. J. P. Oonald 
Garges has been named chief engineer of the per 
sonal planes division. He will be stationed at the 
new plant at Strother Field, Kansas. 

C. J. Breitweiser has been awarded first prize by 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
papers presented in 1945. He is a research eng 
neer on the Convair staff. 

Jack V. Sheehan has joined the sales department 
of Boeing Aircraft Co. He was formerly with 
Lockheed Aircraft and, during the past two years 
has been associated with the Walt Disney studios 

Rear Admiral Lawrence 8. Richardson joins the 
Curtiss-Wright corporation as executive assistant 
to the president. He recently retired after 29 
years of active Naval service. 

Robert L. Davison, general sales manager 
Aeronca Aijrcraft Corporation, Middletown, Oh 
has announced the promotion of Charles E. Smith 
from .regional sales manager to assistant genera 
sales manager. 





Breitweiser Garges Ziegler 
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IN THE RECORD of Wright engineering you can see the devel- 
opment of air transportation as we now know it. From a 
remarkable list of Wright-pioneered engineering develop- 
ments have come the first engines with reliability for ocean 
crossings, first with power for tonnage transport, first with 
economy for practical long-range flight, both commercial 
and military. 

Today, newly moved to the modern Wood-Ridge plant, 
Wright research turns to the next major developments of 
air transport — short-haul and ultra-long-haul operations. 
The story of Wood-Ridge began with Cyclone 18 production 
for the biggest planes now in use. The new volumes to come 
will tell of power pioneering for every need of transportation 
and national leadership in the air. 


WRIGHT 


AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
WOOD-RIDGE, N. J. 
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ATA Publishes Design 
Recommendations for 
Airport Lighting 


taxiway lights, control 
lights, control panels and transformer 
vaults, and und ducts ard cables. 





Short Take-Off 


The shortest take-off yet reported for the 
new Stinson 150 was observed at Wadena, 
Minn., Airport, during a recent competition 
there. V. J. Vogel, president of the NAA 
chapter of Wadena, sponsors of the event, 
wired the Stinson factory his congratula- 
tions and announced that the four-place 
cabin plane had become airborne follow- 
ing a run of only 148 feet. 











Lease Delaware Plant 


For Research Base 


Tucker Aircraft Research Corporation 
has leased, with an option to purchase, 
a surplus factory building located near 
the TWA transatlantic air base, New 
Castle, Delaware. The plant is to be put 
to immediate use for the development 
of pilotless aircraft and personal planes, 
according to company president, Harrison 
R. Tucker. 

Veterans are to be given preference 
in employment at the Tucker factory and 
300 employes are expected to be taken 
on to inaugurate operations. The payroll 
is expected to be e to 1000 as 
soon as facilities are available. Services 
to be offered by the organization will in- 
clude complete testing, ground and flight, 
of new aircraft types and the development 
of both personal landplanes and amphi- 
bians. A merger now pending with In- 
ternational-Aviation Corporation, Cleve- 
land may later launch the Tucker firm 
in the lightplane manufacturing field. 





CAA Foreign Offices 
The CAA will open an office in gre nl 
August, the first of nine a ona 
ae offices to be established during the 
coming year, according to Administrator T. 
P. Wright. Within the next three months, 
offices are scheduled to be opened at Cairo, 
Shanghai and London. The following three 
months call for openings in Sydney and 
Mexico City. Two more offices will be ¢és- 
tablished later in the year at locations to 
be selected. The CAA now conducts foreign 
offices at Lima, Peru, Rio de Janeiro and 
Balboa, C. Z. The standard complement of 
personnel at each foreign office will be three. 








the end of the Summer 


The Manchester factory of A. V. Roe & Company is now turn- 
Tudor I Production Lime—;j,.".1; the first batch of 22 Avro Tudor | aircraft for the 


Aircraft Corporation. All 22 will be out of the factory 
toutes oS ee Caney fe Sout Amemee.  Gponting a o inez- 
, the Tudor | accommodates 24 Rolls 


sh Overseas 
roth MA. 


In its pressu cabin. Four 


range passengers 
Royce Merlin engines give a vaeng Be “up to 300 mph," according to statements of the manu- 
facturer lowing test flights of the prototype. 
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Martin Claims Largest 
Backlog of Postwar 
Transport Orders 


The Glenn L. Martin Co., and its sub- 
sidiaries reported net sales of $18,467,137 
and a net profit of $901,878 (after all 
charges, including taxes) for the six 
months period ended June 30, 1946. This 
compared with net sales of $356,162,188 
and net income of $8,379,373 for the whole 
of 1945. 


Martin reported a business backlog of 
approximately $175,000,000, of which ap- 
proximately $22,000,000 will be delivered 
during the last six months of this year. 
About $75,000,000 will be delivered during 
1947, the report said. 

The 1945 net sales and income compared 
with $500,445,422 and $4,909,572 in 1944. 
Net income per share in 1945 was $7.39, 
compared with $4.37 in 1944. The 1945 
earnings are subject to renegotiation. 


On Dec. 31, 1945, the company’s total 
current assets were $121,557,060, and cur- 
rent liabilities were $80,381,647. Federal 
and state income taxes for 1945 amounted 
to $30,573,637. Contract terminations thus 
far approximate $500,000,000, the company 
reported. 


Martin said that its orders for 328 twi- 
engine transport planes represented the 
largest total of post-war airliner sales 
made by any company in the world. The 
orders include 132 202s, 159 303s, and 36 
of the cargo version of the 202. 


© Boeing Airplane Co., and its domestic sub- 
sidiary, Boeing Aircraft Co., reported a con- 
solidated net loss of $1,071,403 for the six 
months ended June 30, 1946. In addition, the 
company in the six-months period has charged 
$2,275,000 against reserves set up by the di- 
rectors during the war period to cover re- 
conversion costs and the cost of developing 
new products and markets, the report said. 


@ Menasco Manufacturing Co., Burbank, re- 
ported realization of $1,523,255 gross from its 
offering of 370,000 shares of common stock. 
Stockholders who exercised their rights to 
warrants subscribed for 326,745 shares at $i 
per share. This represented more than 88% 
of the offering. The remaining 43,255 shares 
were sold to the public at $5 a share. 


@ Aircraft Industries Association reported that 
total current assets of 23 aircraft and equip- 
ment companies were $1,711,000,000 in 1945. 
compered with $2,597,000,000 in 1944. Total 
current liabilities for 1945 and 1944 were $1,- 
099,000,000 and $2,175,000,000 respectively. Net 
working capital in 1945 was $612,000,000, com- 
pared with $422,000,000 in 1944. 


@ The Aviation Corporation has announced « 
net income, for the six month period ending 
May 31, 1946, after all charges including Fed- 
eral taxes, amounting to $12,723,233, equal 
after preferred dividends to $2.09 per share 
on the 5,938,334 common shares then outstand- 
ing. Net income for the six months includes 
extraordinary profits of $12,720,000, after taxes, 
on sale of 211,000 shares of American Airlines 
Inc., and $350,000 ting estimate of 
federal income and excess profits tax refund. 
resulting from “carry back” provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code. The consolidated net 
earnings ‘do not include the Corporation's 
equity in undistributed profits or in losses 
of associated companies not consolidated. 


@ Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co., Pottstown, Pa., 
has elected Albert R. Jacobs, founder of 
the company as vice-president and general 
manager. He previously served as director 
of engineering and _ sales. Kenneth N. 
Thompson, former director of labor rela- 
tions, was named assistant general manager. 
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@®SPARTAN AERO REPAIR...100% C.A.A. Ap- 
proved Station No. 50...has the modern facilities and 


PIPER 
"i CUB 


sr DC 3 


ont eee SPARTAN has the modern facilities and 


3 : skill for repair and overhaul 


skilled workmen for repair, overhaul or complete con- 
version of all types and sizes of aircraft. No job is too 
large—no job is too small. Spartan service is today 
being utilized by private owners of aircraft ranging 


from Piper Cubs to DC 3's. 
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(Above) Section of the 
ares Spartan Airplane Overhaul 
Department. 


Interiors Custom Built 
to Your Own Specifications 


Complete conversion of military aircraft purchased from 
surplus. . Interiors re-designed and re-built for comfort and 
practical efficiency . . . or custom built according to your most 
elaborate plans. Re »pair and ove rhaul of everything on a pri- 
vate airplane whether it be of wood, fabric or metal construc- 
tion—also expert service for all component parts—engines, 
propellers, radio, instruments, ete. WRITE for complete in- 
formation. 










ne oe, 


In the Heart = Nation 
i 





and - Spartan Aero Repair is 
America’s most conven- 
nes. iently located station ...in 
the heart of the nation and 
the center of America’s 
finest flying country. 





AERKO REPAIR: 


Division of Spartan Aircraft Company 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 














Financial Comment 


1. W. Bunko, il 


Burnham & Company 
Members of New York Stock Exchange 








The seriousness of the present diffi- 
culties of the air 
has not as yet been thoroughly realized 
by the owners of the capital stock re- 
cently issued by many of these com- 
panies. In retrospect it seems that the 
new issues of most of these carriers 
would not have gone over as success- 
eared ee ioe on te capi 
y understood the law as it applies 
to the operation of the air rt in- 
dustry. It is not meant to imply that 
any of the issues recently sold to the 
public were fraudulent. In y 
every instance of stock off , the 
prospectus indicated some of the 
of operating without a certificate, and 
also, that additional financing would prob- 
ably be needed. In most cases the fact 
that the securities of a speculative 
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business is The inevit- 
able uence is that the new 
will be in the market for additional funds 


certain predicament, and the present 
stockholders won’t bite at the same bait 
twice. 


This incident in the history of air 
is unfortunate for the en- 


tire : 
There is little question that the financ- 
of the new feeder airlines—the cer- 
feeders—has been made more 


fully scrutinize air ventures to de- 
termine whether the chances favor suc- 
cess or failure in the investment (specu- 
lation) of their funds. 
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Leading Aviation Securities 
New York Stock Exchange 





1946 
High Low 
AIRLINES 
American Airlines 2.6 cee teen ww nwnnne yy, 19% 145% 
Braniff Airways ..cecccceeccceeersweceeneeenee 3458 23142 
Gasteorn Air LIMOS 2 ncccesesses terre eereesesess 31% 25% 
National Airlim@g 2. ence cece cee neenenneweecee 34% 23 
Northwest Airlines Swaccesseesecéece S614 3612 
Pan American Airways .... 66-666 s seu eeuee 27 17% 
Penn.-Central Air. «2 cece eee encenne 45% 38 
Trans. Western Air ....665-- 7 4434 
United Air Limes ... 6.5. c enue ; - 54% 35% 
Western Air Lines ...... 3s 2015 
MANUFACTURERS, ETC. 
Aviation Corp. 1448 9 
Aviation Corp. pf. ......--- 8312 
Beech Alreraft ........++- 30% 14% 
Beli Aircraft ... 6. ceenee 3512 23 
Bendix Aviation ......... 58 447% 
Beste «sc ccc eccvesseces 3s 2542 
Cons. Vultee... cece cecnes 33% 2342 
Continental Motors ......6.5565> ee 24 as 
Curtiss-Wright = .......55- ve ees 12% 7 
Curtiss-Wright “A ........ géenaewd 34% 19% 
Douglas Aircraft ........ eres oe 108%, 803%, 
Grumman Airc. Eng. ......- Sait 52144 42 
Lockheed Aircraft ..... 2.5.55 . 451L4 27% 
Martin, Glenn bb. wn ccc ween neue 4512 37 
National Aviation ..... 6665s seeees 2834 1914 
Am, Aviation ......eseeeeeee 163 12% 
Republic Aviation ..... 6666 ceenene 24% 15% 
|, SET rE ee eee eee eee eee 4012 27 
United Aircraft 2. cece cece wen ceeenences 37% 27% 
WVIGME ROTO, cecccccccsessccccesccscnseseses 105 83 
AIRLINES 
Alaskan Alirlimes . 2.6.6 eens . ; 12 7 
Colonial Airlines... 2c eee ene ‘ 43 2s 
Northeast Airiimes 2.66 eee ewe eee 21% is 
Pan American Air. war, .......-- ° 14 612 
MANUFACTURERS, ETC. 
Aero Supply MULL TTL 2314 203% 
Reore Gupply "BW  nccscccceessereees ™ 4a, 
Air nh bir ae minaeie <a tenes 2344 is 
Pt Dy sees vcemeseee sees 53% 5 
Air tnvestore cv. ph. 2. cece eee cnens cos eee 
| a LTTE PELE PETE LEP ET 17% 914 
Aireon Mfg. bowbusencons 22% 13% 
Aro Equip. ..ceeeees 27% 185% 
Bellanca Aircraft 912 Si2 
ee eeeeeeee 31% 21% 
PTIITTTCLEVI TTL 5% 412 
Cessna Aircraft 10% "6% 
Fairchild C. & I. ... 17% 13% 
Fairchild &. & A. Bie Sis 
trving Air Chute . 2... ccc cecwecnns 1314 10 
Pee eee eee ee ee ee ee 8%, 412 
Northrop Aircraft... 6c cece see eenns 1512 10% 
Piper WOPEME cece cccscscessccess 15% 7% 
Roosevelt Field  . ow cece ccccneteecns 912 S\% 
Losdedinechcouebsedecese 10% 73s 
BP GED ccccccccccccccceceosece 29%. 17% 
United Aircraft Prod. ......0ceeeeees 2912 18% 
ee PUP TTT TTT ICTTT EPL ETT OSs s 


Over-the-counter Securities 


AIRLINES 


i. sees. SEOs ct coneesss 
MANUFACTURERS, ETC. 





Lear 

Liberty Aircraft ....5--s+> 
Luscombe Airplane ......-+- 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp. . 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp., pf 
Pacific Airmotive§ ...«.++- 








(Courtesy of Burnham & Co} 


6 Days 
2/46 Two Weeks 


Low Net Change 


Range for 6 Days Range for 
Ended 7/26/46 Ended 6/ 
High Low High 
15% 14% 15% 14% 
2s 2344 26 2348 
27% 25% 29% 27% 
26% 23 2812 2542 
401% 36% 43 39 
181% 17% 19 17% 
37% 3%, 404 3642 
48l4 441, Si% 4536 
3812 3612 41% 38 
22 201% 23 201% 
934 s 103% 9i2 
5812 37 60% S7T% 
21% 20 23 20% 
2s 23 26% 25% 
47% 441 47 4512 
27% 2534 29 26%, 
2412 2342 24358 23%. 
16% 1s 1614 15%. 
TM 7% 7¥2 TM 
2014 19% 207% 20 
87% 8912 86 
45 42% 4414 4242 
29% 27% 30% 2816 
393% 37 4012 3812 
21 19144 2314 19% 
12% 12% 1438 12%. 
19% 163% 19% 17% 
29% 27 29 27% 
29%. 27% 2912 27% 
8914 39 90 
ose 9 2% 7 
26 2Si4 28 26 
17 1514 18% 1648 
Ths 634 Ty 612 
S\% aig S35 Sis 
17% 163% 17% 17% 
s 5 5s 5 
10% 9% 12% 10 
14 13% 15% 14 
20 185% 21% 19% 
S% 5% S% S¥2 
24% 2314 24 21% 
45 4% 442 
Ths 6% my 612 
15% 14% 4s 1444 
6% Gin 6% 642 
10% 10 10% 10 
S¥ 4% 5¥ aM 
13% 12 13% 125%. 
8% 812 9 8% 
7 612 mh 7 
83s, 8 8% 7% 
24 22 24% 2242 
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Sia s Si 5% 
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CAB Safety Bureau Submits 


Fire Prevention Proposals 


Modifications Expected 
In All Transport Planes 


LANS for extensive fire prevention 

modifications to all air carrier planes, 
under government consideration for a 
couple of years and passed to the airlines 
last April for study and comment, now 
are ready for presentation to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and thence, in ] 
form, to the industry. The Safety Bureau 
states it is now fitting together its own 
recommendations and the reactions it has 
received from airlines, and will be ready 
to place a full set of modification require- 
ments before the CAB within a week. 

No estimates are available on the cost 
i: time and money of modifying every 
plane in commercial airline service, but 
government and industry representatives 
aes that the expense will be consider- 
able. 

The list of modifications to receive final 
action from the CAB is expected to be 
essentially the same as the list submitted 
to the airlines and the Air Transport As- 
sociation earlier this year. Major unde- 
cided factor at present is the period of 
time which will be allowed for making 
necessary modifications. Consideration has 
been given to recommending that neces- 
sary structural and equipment changes be 
made as planes come in for periodic over- 
haul. However, with realization that this 
might considerably extend the normal 
overhaul period, particularly in view of 
still-prevalent shortages of certain ma- 
terials, airlines have been requested to 
survey their facilities and submit esti- 
mates through the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation on the earliest date modification 
of fleets can be completed. It is probable 
that, on the basis of these estimates, a 
distant date will set for industry-wide 
completion of the job—with details of 
scheduling left more or less up to the 
separate companies. 

Terminology of the original draft of 
proposed changes includes the words “air- 
craft used in scheduled air carrier opera- 
tions,” without reference to similar planes 
used by non-scheduled passenger and 
cargo carriers, Final wording of the regu- 

tion as reg commercial planes in 
non-scheduled service is as yet undeter- 
mined, with the CAB as yet undecided in 
the matter. 

The original draft of proposed amend- 
ments to Civil Air Regulations as pre- 
sented to the airlines included the fol- 
lowing requirements for all engine com- 
partments, baggage compartments, pas- 
senger cabins and pilot compartments. 
Certain minor revisions may appear in 
the CAB-approved final version, but it 
is indicated that the same end-results will 
be demanded. 
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1. Engine Compartments 

@. Means .. . shall be provided .. . for 
shutting off the flow in all lines conveying 
oll, fuel, de-icer, and other combustible 
fluids to the engine compartment. It shall 
be possible to cut off the flow of these lines 
to any engine individually. Such means 
shall be immediately operable from the 
cockpit or flight engineer’s station. It shall 
be possible to effect a prompt return to the 
original valve settings during flight 

b. Flexible. fire-resistant lines and ends 
shall be provided for all lines carrying in- 
flammable fluids or vapors forward of the 
firewall. 

c. All vent lines . . which carry inflam- 
mable materials must be of copper tubing, 
or of better fire-resistant qualities. Fittings 
must also be of fire-resistant materials. 

d. Al} lines in any wheel well aft of the 
firewall carrying inflammable fluids shall be 
fire-resistant or protected by a stainless 
steel shroud. 

e. The firewall shall be constructed in 
such a manner that no hazardous quantity 
of air, fluids, or flame can pass from the 
engine compartment other portions of the 
airplane. Firewalls . . and fittings . ° 
shall be constructed of material capable of 
withstanding a flame temperature at 2,000 
degrees Pahrenheit for 15 minutes without 
flame penetration and shall be protected 
against corrosion. 


2. Baggage Compartments 


a. Any baggage compartment not readily 
accessible to a member of the crew during 
flight shall be adequately lined with a fire- 
proof materiel... and. . shall contain 
an approved fire or smoke detector and es 
suitably located warning device, and an 
extinguishing system which will adequately 
flood the compartment and keep the ex- 
tinguishing agent in the compartment with- 
out losing it through ventilation. 

b. Baggage compartments which have a 
door permitting a member of the crew to 
enter during fight need only be equipped 


with an approved fire or smoke detector 
and fire warning device. 

c. Cabin or lavatory ventilation systems 
shall not exhaust directly into any bag- 
gage compartment. 


3. Passenger Cabins 


a. Sound proofing and covering materials 
in cabin construction shall be fire-proof or 
treated in such a way as to render these 
materials fire-resistant. 

b. Lavatory or rest room shall be ade- 
quately lined with a fire-proof material so as 
to prevent fire from spreading to adjacent 
structure. 

c. A fire extinguisher of an approved type 
shall be installed at each end of the pas- 
senger cabin in such a manner as to be 
accessible to the passengers. One of these 
must contain carbon tetrachloride, and one 
carbon dioxide. 


4. Pilot Compartment 

a. All soundproofing and covering ma- 
terials in the pilot compartment shall be 
fire-proof or treated in such a way as to 
render these materials fire-resistant. 


Douglas to Publish 
DC Trouble Reports 


James S. Farra, Douglas Aircraft Co. 
service manager, has announced that 
Douglas is inaugurating publication of a 
monthly service trouble ~_oy! com- 
piled from reports submitted by all users 
of DC equipment. The summary will be 
a composite report on all data turned in 
on the new standardized service trouble 
report. 

The monthly publication will list spe- 
cific service problems encountered by 
users of DC-3, DC-4 and DC-6 equipment 
and will describe corrective action taken. 
Dissemination of recommended procedures 
is expected to enable other operators to 
avoid similar trouble or to take similar 
corrective measures. Fourteen airlines, 
with the ATA and the CAA, are cooperat- 
ing in the program. 
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Quite some time ago we baited our breath 
in anticipation of an interesting story fol- 
lowing the efforts of War Assets Administra- 
tion to peddle seven surplus Boeing 314 
clippers. These durable old boats have been 
knocking around under one owner and an- 
other for many years, and they have cost 
someone (primarily the taxpayer, we sus- 
pect) a large wad of money. Our interest 
in the matter has had to do partly with 
how much of a return the taxpayer would 
get on his investment, and partly with 
whether the buyer would boil them down 
for scrap or attempt to keep them afloat and 
afiy. 

You may recall that WAA originally put 
them up at a flat $50,000 each. When that 
proposition brought no takers satisfactory 
to WAA, all seven of them with spare parts 
were Offered as a unit, and sealed bids were 
requested through nationwide advertising. 
Just as this issue ls put to bed we are able 
to report that the bids, and there were more 
than a few, have been opened and the pignes 
are as good as sold. Details haven’t been 
made public, but if the high bidder proves 
financially and otherwise responsible the 
taxpayer will get more than the $50,000 each 
originally asked, and the planes will go into 
commercial service rather than into the 
melting pot. 

. 


Several good guide books for airport de- 
velopment have crossed our desk in recent 
weeks. In addition to the first of the Air 
Transport Association’s series of commercial 
airport manuals, mentioned elsewhere in 
this issue, there is a very thorough work 
called “Airport Planning,” by EAL’s Charles 
Froesch and Walther Prokosch, which we 
recommend to anyone contemplating airport 
construction or improvement. For munici- 
Ppalities needing guidance on contracts, leases 
and management as well as on construction, 
Aviation Services Co. of Minneapolis has 
prepared a worthwhile loose-leaf handbook 
as a basic reference work for communities 
which subscribe to their consulting service. 


t 

TWA reports that localizer-glidepath re- 
ceiver equipment is installed on all com- 
pany Constellations. Localizer equipment is 
ready for use in all five of TWA’s Strato- 
liners and in more than a third of the DC- 
3s, with remaining installations being rushed 
to completion. 

am 


Another equipment installation item to 
come our way reports that PCA has been 
experimenting with a Sperry A-12 electric 
automatic pilot in a DC-4. PCA says the 
A-12 “is effective in any normal attitude of 
the plane and produces new standards of 
control in any kind of weather.” 


It is a rather common knowledge that 
The Glenn L. Martin Co. builds a lot of 
things besides airplanes, but when these 
things are called to your attention one at 
a time you aren’t apt to be as impressed as 
we were the other day when we got hold of 
a copy of their catalog on ground handling 
and airplane servicing equipment. It illus- 
trates six different types and variations of 
passenger ramps, quite a variety of ladders 
and work stands, a mechanical cargo loader 
and a flat bed belly loader, and such diverse 
items as tow bars, tail supports, propeller 
dollies, engine and wing section slings, gear 
lock devices, and engine, wing and control 
surface covers. Latest addition to the Mar- 
tin line is an air terminal trip indicator 
which shows, under an airline’s insignia, the 
flight number, departure time, gate, and 
cities along the route. 
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AiResearch Supplies Cabin 
Air Conditioning System 


Will Be Used On Connie 
And Boeing Stratocruiser 


A complete air conditioning system, in- 
corporating temperature and humidity 
control, oxygen and pressure regulation 
at high altitudes, and complete cabin 
ventilation, is being supplied to manu- 
facturers of super-transports by AiRe- 
search Manufacturing Co. of Los Angeles. 
Now going into Lockheed Constellation 
649’s scheduled for Fall delivery, the sys- 
tem will also be used in the Boeing 
Stratocruiser which several airlines will 
place in service next year. In addition, 
the Douglas DC-6 uses the AiResearch 
expansion turbine refrigeration unit as a 
part of its air conditioning assembly, and 
a number of other new military and 
commercial models will use either the 
entire system or various components. 

AiRearch cabin pressure regulators, 
weighing from five to eight pounds, were 
first developed for high altitude bombers 
like the B-29. Undesirable effects of 
rapid ascent and descent can be eliminated 
by setting the regulator for a gradual in- 
crease or decrease in cabin pressure, in 
addition to the normal requirement of 
maintaining low altitude cabin air pres- 
sure and oxygen content during high al- 
titude flight. 

Seeking greater efficiency in constant 
control of adequat@ air flow into the 
cabin, AiResearch also has developed its 
own supercharger with a variable speed 
drive which permits a uniform flow of 
compressed air to the cabin regardless of 
engine speed. This supercharger pro- 


vides a complete change of cabin air every 
two minutes. 

Third major component of the super- 
transport air donditioning system is a 
midget air expansion turbine for rapid air 
ceoling. Designed in several sizes with 
flow rates from 100 to 1400 cubic feet of 
air per minute, the turbine when used in 
conjunction with a high efficiency heat 
exchanger can create a 200 degree tem- 
perature drop equal to melting 1000 
pounds of ice per hour. Rotor speeds in 
the midget turbine are as high as 100,000 
revolutions per minute, and the small- 
est turbine weighs only three pounds. 

Much of the experimental and develop- 
ment work done by AiResearch on cabin 
air conditioning has been carried out in 
the company’s own “strato lab,” a large, 
two-section pressurized chamber in which 
engineers can test equipment under 
simulated flight conditions at altitudes 
up to 75,000 feet. 


To Advise Danish 


G. A. Seidel, TWA development engi- 
neer, has been loaned by the company to 
Danish Airlines (DDL) to serve as a 
consultant to the Danish line for a six 
month period. Seidel will be concerned 
chiefly with the layout and equipment of 
DDL’s overhaul and maintenance facil- 
ities, but will also advise the company on 
maintenance procedures on American 
equipment now being acquired and placed 
in operation on foreign and transatlantic 
routes. 





Sketch shows flow of air through essential components of the AiResearch air conditioning system going 


into new Constellation 649's. 


Air heated in passing through the cabin supercharger is brought down to 


comfortable temperature by a midget expansion turbine and heat exchanger capable of reducing tem- 
peratures as much as 200 degrees. 
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Curtiss-Wright to Produce 
Electronic Flight Trainers 


New Machine Simulates All 
Phases Of Actual Flight 


F OLLOWING more than five years of 
research and development, during 
which approximately $1,000,000 was ex- 
pended on the project, Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. has announced that it is ready for 
commercial production of the new Cur- 


* tiss-Wright Dehmel electronic flight 


trainer. 

The Dehmel trainer is notable both for 
its all-electric operation and for the fact 
that it can be produced in a variety of 
types duplicating the cockpit arrange- 
ment, instrumentation and flight charac- 
teristics of any plane in which pilots are 
to be trained. Commercial airlines, mili- 
tary services, and flight schools will thus 
be able to give training for specific air- 
craft with complete simulation of every- 
thing from propeller synchronization to 
blind landings. 

An arrangement of electronic servo 
mechanisms is used to arrive at almost 
instantaneous solution of simultaneous 
differential equations expressing the mo- 
tion of the airplane in space, and to trans- 
late the solutions into flight instrument 
indications. Instruments operate without 
actual turning and banking of* the trainer 
fuselage, and all mechanism is contained 
in the trainer itself without auxiliary 
tables or other equipment. 

Automatic radio. range equipment, with 
visible and audible marker signals, is 
built into the Dehmel trainer for instru- 
ment flight and radio navigation instruc- 
tion. The range incorporates four arms 
adjustable to represent course legs of 
any radio range station in the country, 
with automatic fan markers, Z marker, 
cone of silence, radio direction finder 
and aural null apparatus, and complete 
blind landing simulation. Wind direction 
and velocity can be reproduced in any 
desired manner, and the trainer even 
offers reproduction of engine noises un- 
der various settings and flight attitudes. 

Instrument recordings give full 360 de- 
gree maneuverability in all directions. 
Effects of contro] pressures, power set- 
tings, and other factors such as icing, 
flap and landing gear position, and air- 
plane attitude are coordinated and indi- 
cated just as they would be in actual 
flight. 

A permanent chart of all courses and 
maneuvers is kept on a flight path re- 
corder built into the trainer. A special 
panel from which the instructor sets up 
problems and operates instruments is also 
a part of the trainer itself. 

Accessibility of components for quick 
servicing, and low operating and main- 
tenance costs, are claimed for the Deh- 
mel trainer. A competent radio repair 
man can service the equipment. 

Initial production is on a model of the 
Army’s AT-6, shown in accompanying 
illustrations. Larger models, offering full 
reproduction of multi-engine instruments 
and flight characteristics, can be built 
to train pilots in both current types and 
transports now being developed. Quan- 
tity production price on the AT-6 ver- 
sion is reported to be around $20,000, 
with airline trainer types scheduled to 
sell for between $100,000 and $200,000. 
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Electronic Flight Trainer— 
The Curtiss-Wright Corp. plant at Caldwell, 
N. J., is now in production on this new elec- 
tronic’ flight trainer which is offered in com- 
plete simulation of the instruments and flight 
characteristics of any commercial or military 
plane. These views show a trainer model of 
the AT-6 now being delivered to the Army. At 
right, Dr. R. C. Dehmel, inventor of the trainer 
describes functions of the complete trainer 
while the stripped view below shows arran 

ment of the multi-servo mechanism and other 

components of the device. 


G.G.BudwigJoinsNAL 
As Maintenance Head 


Gilbert G. Budwig, pioneer aviation 
figure brings 30 years of diversified ex- 
perience to Nationa] Airlines in joining 
the company as manager of maintenance. 
Budwig took up flying in 1916, served as 
a civilian flight instructor during World 
War I, and became one of the six original 
government air mail pilots. After a pe- 
riod as a barnstormer and commercial test 
pilot, he joined the aeronautics branch of 
the Department of Commerce in 1927, 
serving as a regional inspector and then 
as chief inspector. In 1929, upon the resig- 
nation of Clarence Young to become as- 
sistant secretary for air, Budwig was ap- 
pointed Director of Aeronautics for the 
Department of Commerce, a post which he 
resigned in 1933 to form his own aircraft 
parts manufacturing company in Cali- 
ifornia. In 1941 he became president and 
general manager of Aircraft Components, 
Inc., and two years later was called to 
active duty as a major at the Marine 
Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, N. C. 






XPERTS have said that Air 

Transportation is more deli- 
eately balanced than any other 
business—meaning that Air Trans- 
portation is uncommonly sensitive 
to new techniques, to engineering 
development, to existing and pro- 
posed legislation —to constant 
change in a thousand ways. 

To understand and anticipate avi- 
ation’s problems, alert L&S person- 
nel are ready to guide you in: 


¥ Airport planning; design of 
administration buildings, 
hangars, passenger and cargo 
facilities. 


y. Air transport policies that re- 
sult in sound, efficient, eco- 
nomical operations. 


V Engineering assistance to air- 
line operation and mainte- 
nance departments. 


V Determination of the best 
flying and ground equipment 
for your operation. 


Vy New developments, current 
and planned government re- 
quirements — representing 
you through our Washington 
service office. 


To find out in detail how we can 
work for you, not only toward 
sound over-all policies, but toward 
a wise and lasting solution of your 
specific problems, write to: 


Luttrell and 
Senior, Inc. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 
MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING 
CONSULTANTS 
General Offices: 
331 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Service Bureau: 
1710 Connecticut Avenue 
Washington 9, D. C. 
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Fatigue Relief Pilot 


Lear, Incorporated in cooperation with the 
Control Equipment Branch of the AAF Ma- 


teriel Command at Wright Field, has de- 


veloped a 27 pound automatic flight control 
system ly intended for fighter air- 
craft but equally suitable for other planes. 
Components of the system are simply a 
cockpit controller, an amplifier unit con- 
taining vertical and directional gyros, and 
a triple output friction drive servo unit 
which directly controls cables operating the 
ailerons, rudder and elevators. The equip- 
ment is all electric and operates from a 
24-28 volt system with low battery drain. 


Intercom Maintenance Service 


Aviometer Corp., 370 W. 35th St., New 
York, has established a maintenance and re- 
placement parte service for purchasers of 
microphones, headsets, handsets and aircraft 
int unicati equipment. The com- 
pany guarantees new installation standards 
of performance in rebuilt equipment, and 
Offers advisory service in training airline 
personnel in factory-approved maintenance 
methods. 








Self-Adjustment for Bendix Brakes 


Segmented rotor brakes 
manufactured by Bendix Aviation Corp. are 
to be equipped with an automatic self-ad- 
justing feature intended to eliminate peri- 
odic manual adjustment as brake lining 
wears. Easier application of brakes on heavy 
planes, greater pedal efficiency, and reduced 
auxiliary power needed for brake application, 
are claimed for the new feature. The same 
brake is also being constructed with an 
integral ventilating system both for cooling 
and for drawing off dust produced as linings 
wear, 





Wire Recorded Announcements 


Sound Media, a New York firm with offices 
at 17 BE. 48th St., is demonztrating a com- 
pact mechanism (12 x 12 x 14 inches) with 
an electric eye actuating mechanism, which 
can be used for broadcasting wire recorded 
commercial announcements, arrival and de- 
Ppatture notices, safety warnings to persons 
crossing a danger area, and other pre-re- 
corded messages. 





Continental Fuel Injection 


Current advertisements of Continental 
Motors Corp., Muskegon, Mich., are offering 
and recommending fuel injection equipment 
on all Continental A, C and E series aircraft 
engines. Ads emphasize freedom from car- 
buretor and manifold icing, faster accelera- 
tion and improved engine performance, and 
increased smoothness through reduction of 
sputtering. 


Dynoptimum Tube Tester 


Radio City Products Co., 127 W. 26th St., 
New York, is offering an accurate and 
economical tube tester usable on virtually 
every type of receiving tube. Designated as 
Model 322, the tester has only four controls 
and incorporates special adaptations for 
checking individual sections of multi-pur- 
pose tubes. A jack is provided for head- 
phone tests of noisy, swinging or high re- 
sistance connections. The standard model 
measures 12 x 6 x 8 inches and weighs eight 
and a half pounds. 
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New Equipment 


Lockheed Cowl Flaps 


Trans-Canada Air Lines is installing these 
new cowl flaps on Pratt & Whitney engines 
in all company operated Lockheed 14 and 
18 aircraft. Designed by M. W. McLeod, 
for TCA, the flaps will 


replace original 





equipment which has been found to require 
replacement every two hundred hours. The 
company expects to get four times as much 
service out of the new design. 

Twelve individual flaps are divided into 
left and right hand banks of six flaps each, 
attached by bracket assemblies to an alumi- 
num alloy extruded L section ring. The 
cupped end of each flap rotates on an 
aluminum alloy shaft bearing and contains 
a hinge assembly consisting of a rubber 
shock mount and a micarta bearing. Flaps 
are interconnected and operate simultane- 
ously when the top flap of each assembly 
is actuated by a reversible electric motor. 
Weight of the new design is 25 pounds less 
than the flap assembly which it replaces. 


Easy-Drain Gas Bowl 


This pyrex glass 
gascolator bow! 
has a poppet-type 
drain valve which 
permits draining 
off sediment with- 
out removing the 
bowl. Approved by 
the CAA, it can be 
installed on any 
lightplane readily 
and without spe- 
cial tools Manu- 
facturer is Con- 
solidair, Inc., Alli- 
ance, Ohio. 





Airport Extinguisher Cart 


Walter Kidde & Co., Belleville, N. J., has 
designed a wheeled cart containing three 
15 pound carbon dioxide portable fire ex- 
tinguishers. Wheelbase of the cart is 374% 
inches. It features low center of gravity, 
perforated bottom for drainage, an all steel 
frame with lift cover, puncture proof rub- 
ber tires, and a foot plate for easy tipping. 


Windshield Sun Visor 


Consolidair, Inc., Alliance, Ohio accessories 
manufacturer, is marketing an adjustable 
sun visor consisting of a 6 by 12 inch sheet 
of heavy green plexiglas. The visor can be 
clamped to a tube in the fore part of an 
airplane cabin, or machine-screwed to the 
windshield fairing. 











Protection for De-Icers 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, has 
developed a protective summer coating to be 
sprayed on rubber de-icers. Aluminum col- 
ored, it resists ultra violet rays and reflects 
solar heat. About a gallon and a half, 
weighing five pounds, is needed for DoO-3 
type de-icers. The coating can be peeled off 
with the return of cold weather 


Electrical Test Items 


Airquipment Company is marketing two 


new testing devices for aircraft. One is a 
pocket size plece of equipment for checking 
voltage, current resistance and continuity 
It provides a D. C, voltmeter with 0 to 30 
volts, a D. C. ammeter with 0 to 30 am- 
peres, and ohmeter with 100 ohms full scale 
and 5 ohms center scale, a continuity test 
light with 3 volt internal battery, and a 28 
volt light for hunting hot circuits. The 
other device is a portable electrical analyzer 
for simultaneous check of generator voltage, 
field current, regulator, generator relay, in- 
struments and wiring. Additional informa- 
tion available from Dept. H., Airquipment 
Co., 2820 Ontario St., Burbank, Calif. 


Portable Voltage Regulator 


This portable aircraft voltage regulator 
for accurate balancing of generator output 
on multi-engines planes is being offered by 





a Rake Figg: Sieg se 
Airquipment Co. The instrument has a two 
percent base accuracy plus sensitive adjust- 
ing mechanism for perfect synchronization 
During flight, when sufficient loads can be 
applied, the instrument can be used for 
accurately paralleling generators. It can 
also be used for taking “voltage only” 
readings. Further data available from Alir- 
quipment Co., Dept. H, 2820 Ontario &t., 
Burbank, Calif. 


New Lubricant To Be 
Tested for Aircraft Use 


Samples of silicone oil, which has been 
recommended over petroleum oils for cer- 
tain uses because of low viscosity change 
with temperature and particularly because 
it is much less inflammable, have been 
ordered from the General Electric Co. by 
a large aircraft company. 

The order is reported to be an out- 
growth of CAB safety bureau studies of 
aircraft fires and resultant proposals that 
silicone oils be further tested for airline 


use, 
General Electric is expected to have a 
new factory for the manufacture of sili- 
cone products ready for operation at 
Waterford, N. Y., by the end of this year. 
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The Office of Technical Services, De- 
ent of Commerce, Washington, 25, 
. C., has made public a hitherto secret 
booklet, published by the Army and Navy 
during the war and containing complete 
instructions for operating the lightweight 
airborne radar equipment (Model AN/ 
APS-4). The 84 page handbook (Report 
PB-19246) available in photostat form for 
$6, microfilm, $1, carries a general descrip- 
tion of the equipment, its installation ad- 
justment and operation, with supple- 
mentary data and illustrations. 
« 


The Florida State Improvement Com- 
mission has compiled results of a survey 
of Florida seaplane facilities, now avail- 
able in booklet form from the Commission 
offices, Box 149, Tallahassee, Florida. 
Findings of the commission, as well as 
data from the CAA and the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, are included in the text. 
The booklet contains information of 
interest to seaplane operators, both local 
and transient. 





Ice prevention through heated rubber pro- 
tective coverings on aircraft surfaces is dis- 
cussed and illustrated in a folder prepared 
by The B. F. Goodrich Co., Aeronautical 
Division, Akron, Ohio. Propellers, cowling, 
air scoops, antenna masts, pitot masts, spin- 
ner domes and other exposed surfaces are 
listed as using electrically heated rubber 
coverings. 


The Blaw-Knox “Alumidoor” for airport 
buildings has been described in a new six- 
page folder which gives specifications, in- 
stallation details and a number of illustra- 
tions. Available from aAlumidoor Dept., 
Blaw-Knox Co., Blawnox, Pa. 


A loose-leaf catalog (90 pages) describ- 
ing more than 800 items of Airquipment 
tools and ground handling equipment is now 
available to the industry. Each item is 
pictorially described with applications, di- 
mensions, weights and other petinent data 
One entire section is devoted to handling 
and servicing equipment for the Lockheed 
Constellation Model 49. Airquipment OCo., 
Dept. H, 2820 Ontario St., Burbank, Calif. 


The new Irvin “Chair Chute,” which fits 
into the back of passenger or pilot seats 
and has the appearance of being part of a 
regular upholstered seat, is described in a 
circular available from the Irving Air Chute 
Co., 1670 Jefferson Ave., Buffalo 8, N. Y. 





Operations—Maintenance 
Personnel 











Don G. MacDonald is new ground operations 
manager for UAL's eastern region. He has been 
with the company since 1929 except for a three 
year period with the AAF. 

Jess Maxwell has become flight superintendent 
for American Airlines Western region operations 
with headquarters at Burbank, succeeding Waldo 
Goodyear who has gone to the American Overseas 
base at Shannon, Ireland. Maxwell formerly was 
flight superintendent at Fort Worth. 

Edward “Red"' Couples, one of PCA's senior 
captains, recently moved to Washington after nine 
years of flying out of Detroit. 

David O. Gaston, AA operations chief at Phoenix 
recently celebrated completion of fifteen years of 
service with the company. Other AA men cited 
for fifteen year service are Capt. Bill Keasler of 
Memphis and chief mechanic Lewis Goss of Phoenix. 


Donald S$. Fowler, newly named United station 
manager at Catalina Island, is supervising system 
operations at that base. He was formerly with 
UAL stations at Oakland, Portland, San Francisco 
and Seattle. 


Earl BD. Isaacson has succeeded George Estill as 
cargo service procedures superintendent at Chicago. 
Estill was recently transferred to the headquarters 
staff of R. E. Pfennig, UAL regional v.p.-eastern 
operations. 


John E. Kohler, former assistant station manager 
for United Air Lines in Boston has been named ste- 
tion manager at Lincoln, Nebraska. A nine-year 
veteran with UAL, Kohler returned from Navy 
service last fall. 


Johnny Guy has been appointed assistant to 
R. L. Ellinger, senior TWA engineering representa 
tive at the Lockheed plant. Guy, who joined TWA 
more than 16 years ago, recently returned to the 
ompany after a brief period in private business 


Expand Service Depot 
Hugh L. Smith, American Airlines resi- 
dent manager in Oklahoma, has announced 
that beginning August 1 the company’s 
Tulsa maintenance t went into full 
operation. Using a former government 
modification plant at Tulsa Municipal Air- 
port, the maintenance and overhaul shops 
now employ more than three hundred 
persons and are expected to have a pay- 
roll approaching 4,000 within two years. 
Except for engine overhaul, the depot will 
maintain and overhaul all company Flag- 
ships including DC-4s and new DC-6s. 
Further carrying out the company’s de- 
centralization program, American has 
taken over the entire Bradford Hotel in 
Tulsa for the stewardess training school 
formerly located in New York. Class- 
rooms and living quarters in the air con- 
ditioned hotel will be used for compre- 
hensive five-weeks courses to groups of 
from 150 to 200 girls. 











Cc. 


AIRLINE REFINANCING 


3-5384 


Telephone 


CHASE 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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How Long Is Your Vacation? 


Two days or two weeks! In any 
case you can s-t-r-e-t-c-h those 
precious days and hours to include 
more of those things you planned 
to do where it counts most—at 
your destination. 


Whether it’s cool Minnesota or 
the Gulf of Mexico, Mid-Continent 
Airlines takes you there quickly 
and in comfort. 





































VETERAN—Airline pilot desires position 
with small airline as Operations Manager. 
Have 20 years in aviation. 10,000 yours, and 
three years executive experience with AAF 
in World War II. P. O. Box 431, Coral Gables, 
Plorida. 





FOR SALE—Parts and component parts to 
BT13 and AT6. GI Trading Co. P. O. Box 431, 
Coral Gables, Plorida. 





FOR SALE—TWIN BEECHCRAFT, convert- 
ed C-45, conversion just completed. Complete 
blind fiying instruments. ADF plus 2-way 
radio; automatic pilot, wing and prop-de- 
icers, new upholstering, engine and propel- 
lers just overhauled. Ship in excellent con- 
dition.” Box 507, American Aviation, Ameri- 
can Bidg., Washington 4, D. C. 





PILOT REPRESENTATIVE—Air line pilot- 
ing experience or its equivalent. Veteran 
preferred. Some travel. Labor relations ex- 
perience or aptitude necessary. Permanent 
position and stable future. Box 510, American 
Aviation, American Bildg., Washington 4, 
D. C. 





LEADING AIRLINE, now flying four-engine 
equipment will purchase one Douglas C-54B, 
either modified or unmodified. Write or wire 
box 511, American Aviation, American Bldg., 
Washington 4, D. C. 


Plan Mobile Air School 


For Tennessee Students 


Plans for a mobile flight and ground 
school, to visit remote fields in the state 
of Tennessee and provide aviation train- 
ing for war veterans and civilians, have 
been proposed by a groun of 20 airline 
pilots, incorporated as the Dixie Air As- 
sociates, Memphis. The organization, with 
a capitalization of $100,000, has leased a 
large building for headauarters at Mem- 
phis Airport and is to use five planes 
and a huge van equipped with ground 
schoo] facilities, in mobile program. 

Herbert Fox, director of the Tennessee 
Bureau of Aeronautics, has recommended 
approyal of the mobile aviation school on 
an experimental basis. 


Ohio Flying Farmers 

More than 400 fiying farmers have or- 
ganized in Ohio and will use Scott Field, at 
Ohio State University, as a base for opera- 
tions. Ohio is the 17th state to have an 
organization of this kind. Officers of the 
group include Clifford Coffman, Carroll, 
president; William Grimes, Delaware, v.p., 
and Myron Baker, Morrow, sectetary-treas- 
urer. - 


Include Shipping Cost 

The cost of shipping fresh fruits and 
vegetables by air may be included in ceiling 
prices until December 31, according to a 
ruling by OPA. Permission to pass on the 
added cost of air shipment of foods was 
instituted by OPA, more than a year ago 
when such transportation was in the ex- 
perimental stage. The office of OPA has 
announced that air shipment of foods in 
1945 was negligible but appears to be in- 
creasing this year. 
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